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SUCCESSFUL CHICK FEEDING. 


By successful chick feeding is meant 
the development of the chicks into 
large, vigorous cockerels and puliets 
with the minimum mortality. The two 
feeding are, the successful composition 
factors that determine successful chick 
of the ration and the method of feed- 
ing. The rations for chicks must meet 
all the requirements of those for lay- 
ing hens and must be more exacting in 
some respects. The ration must be 
extremely digestible, especially during 
the first week of feeding. It should 
be composed largely of such foods as 
rolled oats, hard-cooked eggs, cracked 
wheat, cracked corn, sifted meat, 
scraps, wheat middlings and corn 
meal. Bulky foods, such as bran and 
alfalfa meal, should be fed in smaller 
quantities. The ration must also be 
appetizing. A chicken two or three 
days old will eat more readily of a ra- 
tion which has a pleasing aroma and 
a good flavor. Chopped, cooked eggs, 
lettuce, and buttermilk add to the pala- 
tability of any ration, while poor meat 
scraps, musty grains or spoiled vege- 
tables not only detract from the entire 
ration but may cause serious digestive 
troubles. 

The following ration is one which 
meets the requirements noted above 
and which has been thoroughly tested. 
In the spring of 1912, the ration was 
fed with exceptional results at the 
Ohio Agricultural College. The chicks 
made an excellent growth and the mor- 
tality up to four weeks was less than 
1 per cent, and less than 5 per cent to 
eight weeks. Much of the mortality 
from the fourth to the eighth week 
was due to the depredations of ani- 
mals, as the chicks were given free 
range. 

Before the method of feeding is dis- 
cussed, a word should be said in re- 
gard to the brooder. This should be 
prepared several days before the 
chicks are hatched to insure its work- 
ing properly. ‘The floor should be 
eovered with a litter of cut hay or 
straw. Sawdust or bran should not be 
used, as there is a danger of the 
chicks eating a large quantity of these 
materials. Sand soon becomes filthy 
and requires frequent changing. One 
or more small drinking fountains, ac- 
cording to the size of the brooder, 
should be filled with fresh water and 
placed on the floor near the hover. The 
brooder is then ready for the chicks, 
as far as feeding arrangements are 
concerned. 

The chicks should be placed in the 
brooder during the morning, providing 
able to remove them from the incu- 
they are 36 hours old. It is not advis- 
bator before that time. This practice 
will allow several feedings before 
evening, and the chicks will get a good 
start the first day. As soon as they are 
accustomed to their 
may be fed a moist, crumbly mash, 
which is made by mixing Mash Mix- 
ture No. 3 with a small amount of 
skimmed milk or buttermilk. Enough 
milk to make the mash moist, but not 
sloppy should be added. During the 
first three days, cooked, infertile eggs 
and chopped lettuce or cabbage leaves 
to three parts mash. Incubator chicks 
are not so intelligent as hen-reared 
chicks and it requires some patience 
to teach them to eat. One may at- 
tract the chicks to the food by scatter- 
ing the mash on a board and tapping it 
gently. For a few days, until the 
chicks become accustomed to the at- 
tendant’s presence, it may be neces- 


sary for him to leave the chicks at- 


feeding time. As soon as a few learn 
to eat, the others follow their exam- 
ple. If three or four chicks that are 
four or five @ays old can be put into 
the brooder, they will teach the others 
to eat and drink. Such chicks are 
commonly called “educators.” The 
mash is fed three times a day from the 
first until the fourteenth day. After 
the third day the mash may be fed in 
trays six inches wide, two inches deep 
and 30 inches long, which prevent the 
chicks from wasting the food, and if 
the trays are removed as soon as the 
ehicks are through i they will 
pet become soiled. It is absolutely 








necessary that the trays be kept clean. 
No rule in regard to the exact qguanti- 
ty to feed can be made. Usually, the 
quantity that the chicks will clean 
up in 15 minutes is sufficient. 

In the afternoon at 4, the chicks 
should be given the first feed of Grain 
Mixture No. 1, a sufficient quantity to 
keep them busy until dusk. An ex- 
cess of feed is better than too little, 
for, if it is net all cleaned up, it will 
be ready for the chicks the first thing 
in the morning. There are a inumbcr 
ot prepared feeds on the market, some 
of which are very good, but as a rule 
they are too expensive for anyone rais- 
ing a large number of chickens 4 lit- 
tle sand and grit should be scattered 
in the litter during the first few days. 
The grain feeding is repeated at 7:00 
in the morning and is continued twice 
a day until the fourteenth day. Thus 
the chicks are fed five times a day 
from the first to the fourteenth day. 

Grain Mixture No. 1. 

Three pounds cracked wheat; 2 

pounds fine cracked corn. 
Grain Mixture No. 2. 
Two pounds cracked wheat, 2 pounds 





the difference being that it is made four 
inches deep instead of two inches and 
that a piece of half-inch mesh hard- 
ware cloth is laid over the feed to pre- 
vent the chicks from scratching it out 
on the floor. 

As the chicks become larger, an up- 
right hopper similar to the one shown 
in last month’s issue may be used. If 
only a small number are being fed, the 
hopper will be adequate. Either of 
these hoppers is inexpensive and easi- 
ly made. The advantages are, that 
the feed does not clog in the hopper, 
the chicks cannot waste it, and it is 
accessible to all. 

The grain may be hopper-fed after 
the fourteenth day by feeding a limit- 
ed quantity of Grain Mixture No. 2 in 
a hopper and gradually increasing it 
until the chicks have unlimited supply. 
Growing chicks are able to balance 
their own rations, especially if they 
have free range, and it is rare that any 
suffer from over-feeding after the third 
or fourth week. 

In conclusion, it may be well to em- 
phasize a few of the most important 
essentials of successful chick feeding. 

First, the chicks should be fed spar- 
ingly five times a day during the first 
14 days. 

Second, the ration should contain a 
variety of foods that are easily digest- 
ed. 

Third, green food in some form 
should be a part of the ration from the 
first day to maturity. 


Fourth, the chicks should be per- | 





A GOOD MISSOURI ROAD. 


cracked corn, chick grit, granulated 
bone, lettuce, cabbage, clover, alfalfa. 


Mash Mixture No. 3. 

Three pounds corn meal, 4 pounds 
rolled oats, 3 pounds wheat middlings, 
4 pounds sifted meat scraps, 6 pounds 
wheat bran, 1 pound alfalfa meal, 4% 
pound bone meal, 4% pound fine char- 


Mash Mixture No. 4. 

Two pounds wheat bran, 1 pound 
rolled oats, 1 pound sifted meat scraps, 
1 pound wheat middlings, 1 pound corn 
meal, 4% pound alfalfa meal, 4% pound 
fine cnarcoal. 

Beginning the 14th day, a gradual 
change is made in the ration. The 
bone meal is dropped from the mash 
and granulated bone and grit are fed 
in hoppers. Vegetable food is fed sep- 
arately once a day. If possible, the 
chicks should be given a range of clov- 
er and grass, which makes it unneces- 
sary to feed any green food. The moist 
crumbly mash should be gradually 
changed to a dry mash by feeding the 
9 o’clock and the 3 o’clock mash as 
usual and, instead of the noon feeding, 
allowing the chicks to have for an 
hour a tray of dry mash No. 4. This 
plan of feeding is followed for three or 
four days. Then the morning feed is 
eliminated and the chicks are allowed 
dary mash ali day in open hoppers. To 
force the chicks, the afterneon feed- 
ing of moist mazh may be continued 
until they are medure, but, as a gen- 
eral rule, it is mese cenvenient to dis- 
continue the moist mash after the 
eighth week and allow the chicks to 
hopper feed themselves. A tray sim- 
ilar to the one used for the moist 
mash is used in feeding the dry mash, 


quarters, they | coal 





mitted range after the fifth day. Chicks 
will not thrive on board floors. 

Lastly, cleanliness should be ob- 
served in connection with the brood- 
ers, feeding trays, water fountains, 
mash hoppers, and everything with 
which the chicks come in contact.— 
Better Farming. 


Green Cut Bone for Poultry. 





One of the most necessary and in 
my experience, one of the best feeds 
for poultry is green cut bone, says A. 
E. Vandervort in Indiana Farmer. In 
my estimation no other food can en- 
tirely take its place. There are differ- 
ent iood elements required for fowls 
and an essential one is protein. The 


other elements are also necessary but | 


this is the one given the most atten- 
tion by poultry raisers. In green cut 
bone we find a large percentage of 
this valuable element, hence its value 
as a food. There may be objections 
to feeding green bone, but it is certain 
that the advantages more than com- 
pensate for them. 

Green bone can be fed advantage- 
ously to fowls intended for different 
purposes and kept under different 
conditions. Jt ig a great help in 
hastening the growth of young birds, 
but the greatest help of this food to 
the average poultry raiserisin feed- 
ing it during the winter months to 
supply animal food. When fed te lay- 
ing hens the yield will be increased 
wonderfully and the poultry raiser 
will be well paid for the labor ex- 
pended in cutting. It is a food which 
all fowls eat readily, and one that 
must be fed fudiciousiy. 

It is a recognized fact that animal 





food must be given during the wa, 
months to get a satisfactory ege « 
and keep the fowls in a healthy ge 
dition, and while it may be’ guns. 
in other ways, green bone is a 
economical. The poultry raiser x 
have a bone cutter. The cost Price 
very reasonable and one wijj 
than pay for itself the first Year, 
you only keep a few fowls and cap, 
purchase any cut bone in your Iga, 
ty I would advise you to get ONe of 
the small hand cutters which will @ 
the work very nicely. Bones Can hy 
bought from the butcher at a 
cost. Keeping a large dairy ag] 

I have plenty of young calves to» 
up at all times of the year, 
are taken to a man who makes g 
specialty of cutting green bone. The 
cost of cutting is not very much 

I can have a fresh supply at all 

but I intend to put in a power 
myself and save the cost of zg 
my meat cut; besides, I can do a lot 
of cutting for others. The man who 
thinks he can dispense with this mg. 
chine is wrong, as he will soon fing 
out by experience. 

There is one point about which, 
person without experience in f 
green cut bone should be cauti 
and that is not to give the fowls jy 
much of it. They devour the bom 
greedily, and unless you are carefyl 
they will eat too much. When fig 
feeding it, I only give one-third oun 
to each bird and I gradually incregs 
this to one ounce a day per hen, 

I find is about right. You will 
that their meat supply must be li 
and if the hens show any ill effe 
from what is fed them, the g 
should be decreased. 


Another thing about which jm 
should be very careful is not to fed 
any tainted bone. In the summere@ 
pecially, it will spoil if kept on has 
so it is best to cut it fresh about 
every day. In winter, however, it wil 
keep for several days and a supply 
may be cut in advance. In November 
the fowls need to be fed more tha 
in summer, for they cannot obtal 
animal life. It is from now until 
summer that I feed it most extensive 
ly. Some poultry raisers practice 
feeding green bone in the mash, be 
I donot find that way of feedingis # 
satisfactory as by itself, but of coum 
the method is immaterial. The objet 
is to provide the protein it contain 

While referring to the importane 
of green cut bone it may be said that 
the public is being educated to know 
its necessity. This fact is proved by 
one illustration in my own locality, 
The gentleman referred to above wh 
cuts my green bone runs a saw mill 
Some years since he installed a bom 
mill for his own use, but the public 
soon learned the merits of green ttt 
bone and he now has a good busines 
with his bone mill. In many tows 
and farming communities no doubta 
hand or power bone mill would bes 
good investment, if only for the pr 
pose of grinding for other poulif 
raisers. There are many who ke 
a few fowls who do not wish to @ 
to the expense of buying a machiit 
but who would purchase the gre 
bone if it were obtainable. 





There should be no change in ® 
rations of the sow at farrowing tit®, 
nor very soon after. Feed very ligt 
at first and gradually increase aft 
the first few days, or as fast as & 
litter can take all the milk furniso™ 
by the mother; otherwise, there 
be danger of fever in the udder ané 
drying up of the milk flow, and st 
ed pigs. Too rich a feed soon 
farrowing, brings on the ¢ ; 
known as white scours, which pr 
fatal unless checked at once. Si0@® 
one be so unfortunate as to find 
pigs troubled in this way, let ™ 
give a tablespoonful of flowers of 
phur in the feed daily for two 
three days. 
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- PEMAND FOR VEAL IS RAP- 


IDLY INCREASING, 


“The demand for veal has increased 
idly, and not only are the surplus 
airy calves slaughtered but thou- 
is of beef calves as well, until a 
salt will now sell for from $8 to $12 
only two to three months old.” 
This quotation from Farmer’s Bul- 
jetin 588 of the United States Depart- 
t of Agriculture means that un- 
fs the farmer has unlimited cheap 
, it is usually more profitable to 
parket the dairy or dual-purpose 


talves than to attempt to raise them, | 


might 


pen though some of them 
de- 


pake good steers. While many 





gave the increase in monetary value 
per head. Upon averaging these for | 
each state, the sums varied from) 
$7.70 per head for Alabama to $15 per | 
head for California, and the weighted ! 
average for the 11 states is $9.76 per | 
head. 








MODEL BARN. 


plore this heavy slaughter of calves, 
ad legislation against it has been 
wged, the consumer’s demand must 
be met. 

While the number of cattle has de- 
ffeased, the demand 
Qaturally grown until not only have 
fhe exports nearly ceased, but the 
tattle that were formerly fed. The 


farmers who formerly bought nearly | 


fnished cattle as feeders have been 
fmpelled to pay. higher prices 


Hals, 
The cattle-feeding . business 


formerly steers from four to six 
years of age were fed in large num- 
bers on commercial feed at yards 
ar granaries or mills, or upon large 
fms where only the roughage was 
ffown, and the cattle were kept on 
fill eed for six months or longer. 


This method became too expensive, so | 


ing is now conducted upon farms 
%a means of marketing farm pro- 
ts by converting them into beef, 
Vaile the manure produced is utilized 
4 by-product for maintaining fer- 
y, 





PROGRESS AND RESULTS OF CAT- 
TLE-TICK ERADICATION, 


th order to obtain comprehensive 
Mi practical information in regard 
the results of the work of tick 
lication which has been in pro- 
Sin the South and Southwest 
t 1906, the work being conducted 
tly by the United States Depart- 
tof Agriculture and the state and 


Muty authorities within the area‘ 


arantined for Texas fever, a cir- 
letter wag recently widely dis- 
ited among the stockmen and 
mers in 11 states in the territory 
ring on the quarantine line. The 
. Were for the most part highly 
swreciative of the work accom- 
med and of the benefits derived 
irom in those sections which had 
Cleared of ticks, 
r 1,000 replies were received in 
the number from each state be- 
® Alabama, 25; Arkansas, -124; 
uormmia, 39; Georgia, 17; Missis- 
$56; North Carolina, 37; Okla- 
ma, 145; South Carolina, 27; Tenn- 
171; Texas, 59; Virginia, 24. 
Hfollowing is a brief summary of 
Pinformation elicited: 
mease in Value of Cattle Since Tick 
~ Eradication Began in 1906. 
"© replies expressed the increase 
‘entage, but the bulk of them 


for meat has |! 


for |! 
fuch cattle or to take thinner ant- |} 


has | 
thanged greatly during recent years. | 





| the yield of milk. 


| plies 


to this question, with few exceptions, 
is in the affirmative, there being 984 
who answered “yes,” against 29° to 
the contrary. It may be remarked, 
too, that some of the latter were ex- 
pressed as “not yet,” implying that 
not sufficient time has elapsed since 
the raising of the quarantine to war- 
rant a more definite reply. 


Increase in Pure-Bred Cattle, 
There were 929, or 94 per cent of 


{ 
the aggregate be worth many mil- 


lions of dollars. 
Increase in Feed Crops and Sile 
Building. 

That the eradication of the tick has 
acted as a strong impetus to the cat- 
tle and dairy industries is. clearly 
evidenced in the answers received: A 
general movement in the Ine of 
growing feed crops and building silos 
is indicated. The affirmative replies 
to this question numbered 984,- or 
98 per cent of all received. 





LOSS OF STOCK ENORMOUS, 


That at least one-twentieth of all 
the stock bred on the open range of 
the West dies before it reaches mark- 





all the replies, that stated there was 
an increas> in improved blood. This! 
is a healthy condition and will no | 
doubt soon have a profound effect up- 
on both the quantity and quality of| 
the output. Some of the correspond- | 


| ents were exceedingly emphatic, one | 


Alabama stating there were| 
as many,” and another 


man in 
“five times 


| that “45 bulls had been imported into 
| the county.” 


Increase in Milk Production. 
The owners of dairy cows in 
region cleared of ticks are evidently | 
well satisfied with the results of the; 


ail ' 


et age and that much of this loss can 
be stopped is shown by results re- 
ported from the national forests. 
This waste is said to add millions of 
dollars to the people’s meat bill and 
gives one more cause ofthe high cost 
of living. Winter storms and sum- 
mer droughts strew the ranges with 
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work, since 95 per cent of the re-| § 


admit that there was an in-| 
usually very substantial, in|} 
The lowest esti-! 


crease, 


|; mates were from Alabama and Geor- 


| gia, 


these two states averaging 15} 
per cent increase in each, while the} 


| highest average, 25 per cent increase, | 


| was from North 
| followed, however, by 
| each 


Carolina, closely 
24 per cent) 
in Mississippi and Oklahoma. 
The average for the 11 states is 23 | 


; per cent, which is a gain of nearly 
| one-fourth in the total yield. | 


, The great majority of the replies) 
| Stated there was a substantial in-| 
i rease in the weight of cattle subse- 
quent to the clearing of the ticks. | 
| The averages for the states ranged| 
from 11 per cent.in Texas to 23-per 
| cent’ in Mississippi, and the average | 
| per cent of gain for the entire tick- | 
free territory was 19.14. In © other! 
words, the cattle as a whole are con- | 
| sidered to be about one-fifth heavier. | 
Increase in Quality of Cattle. | 
The replies concerning the increase | 
j; in the grade or quality of the cattle | 
since tick eradication were- consid-| 
erably more flattering than those 
| pertaining to the increase in weight. 
| The lowest state average was 16 per | 

cent for Georgia, and the highest 31 
| per cent for Mississippi. The average 
'for the 11 states was 26.91 per cent, 
| which means that the cattle in the 
tick-free sections at present are rath- 
er over one-fourth better in grade or 
| quality than they were under quaran- 
| tine conditions. This is proof, if 
proof were needed, that the unprofit- 
|} able “scrub” and the tick go togeth- 
ler, and that when the latter is ban- 
ished, and not until then, is the in- 
flux of purebred animals on a large 
and profitable scale possible. 

Annual Losses Before Tick Eradica- 

tion, 
| There ig practical unanimity in| 
| Stating that considerable losses were 
| caused by Texas. fever before the in- 
| auguration of the tick work. The 
figures range from 9 per cent in 
Georgia to 15 per cent in Mississippi 
and North Carolina, and the average 
for the 11 states is 13 per cent. -This 
is a trifle over one-eighth of the 
total cattle. 

It requires but little imagination to 
see what a serious handicap to the 
cattle industry of the South an an- 
nual loss of this magnitude must be. 
Some idea of its extent may be had 
by taking the census figures for cat- 
tle in 1910. According to these there 
were in round numbers’ 15,000,000 
cattle below the Texas-fevef quaran- 
tine line, with a valuation of slightly 
over $270,000,000. One-eighth of this 
sum is $34,000,000, which represents 
roughly the annual loss from deaths 
alone, not counting the depreciation 
in numerous other ways, such as 
stunted growth, discrimination. in 
markets, shrinkage in milk produc- 
tion, etc., all of which will more than 
double the amount named. 

Increase in Cattle Industry Since Re- 
moval of Quarantine. 

As might be expected, the answer 








It is easy to see what a great ad- | 


| vantage this would be if it could be 


applied to all the ticky cows in the 
South. 
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the bones of cattle and sheep; pred- 
atory animals take a heavy toll; 
poisonous plants sometimes kill half 
the animals in a herd almost over 
night. Cattle contract anthrax, 
blackleg and other diseases, get stuck 
in bog holes, slip off icy hillsides; 
and sheep pile up and die of suffoca- 
tion. Insects which madden and kill 
Swell the total losses as do a multi- 
tude of other minor causes of death 
and injury. 
How Disease Is Preven‘ed. 

If any of the animals to be grazed 
upon a national forest seem to be 
suffering from disease, the stock is 
subjected to a rigid inspection by the 
federal bureau of animal industry be- 
fore it is allowed to enter the forest. 
if an animal grazing on the forest 
permittee is requested to remove it. 
develops suspicious symptoms the 
The carcasses of animals dying from 
nfectious or communicable diseases 
must be buried or burned, preferably 
the latter. To protect their stock 
against blackleg, permittees are en- 
couraged to use vaccine furnished 
oe by the department of agriculture. 

eep suffering from scab or from 
ip and leg disease are barred from 
te forests until they have been 
treated in conformity with the re- 
quirements of the bureau of animal 
industry. This co-operation between 
the two bureaus has made it possible 
to keep the forest ranges remarkably 
free from all forms of stock disease. 

Stock Killed By Wild Beasts. 

The settlement and development of 
the West does not appear to have 
greatly reduced the number of ani- 
mals which prey upon domestic live 
stock, and the loss from that source 
alone runs into the millions of dol- 
lars each year, Within the forests, 
however, the number of domestic 
animals killed has been appreciably 
reduced by the campaign against wild 
animals waged by the officers of thé 
service. During the past eight years 
forest officers have killed over 35,000 
predatory animals, consisting of coyo- 
tes, wolves, bear, mountain lion, wild 
cats, lynx, etc. 

The losses due to poisonous plants 
have been in the aggregate the most 
numerous and the most difficult to 
guard against. Stockmen knew gen- 
erally that certain flats or valleys or 
hillside slopes could not be used for 
grazing without heavy losses of stock, 
but there was much doubt as to what 
caused the loss. Gradually it was de- 
termined that the losses ‘were due to 
various species of plants. Later, it 
was learned that in most instances 
these plants were extremely poison- 
ous during certain periods of the 
year, were comparatively innoxious 
during the remainder of the grazing 
season. The forest officers deter- 
mined the various plant species which 
cause death or injury of live stock, 
the periods during which each spe- 
cies is dangerous, and the areas of 
forest land upon which the plants 
are sufficiently abundant to cause 
loss of stock. The next step was to 
devise ways and means of prevent- 
ing the losses. Where definite in- 
formation is obtainable the outer 
limits of the poison areas are marked 
by warning placards which give the 
name of the poisonous plant, the kind 
of stock to which it is injurious, and 
the period during which it is most 


men are enabled to so handle their 
stock as to prevent the occupancy of 
the poison area during its dangerous 
period. In cases where the areas of 
poisonous plants are comparatively 
small the permittees have been en- 
couraged to fence them, material for 
fence construction being furnished 
free of charge by the forest service. 
The result of this work has been to 
reduce the number of animals lost 
through poisonous plants as com- 
pared to the numbers lost several 
years previously. 
Losses From Poison Unpreventable. 
Notwithstanding all precautions 
which may be taken against stock 
poisoning, losses from this source 
must be expected. During the past 
several years the bureau of plant in- 
dustry has been making a study of 
poisonous plants and of antidotes. In 
the case of larkspur, for example, the 
bureau has determined methods of 
treatment which are reasonably suc- 
cessful, under normal conditions. The 
only difficulty has been that the ani- 





mals suffering from poison are gen- 
erally out upon the open range and 


At this time the larvae of the worm 
may be found within the straw, usual- 
ly within the first or second joints be- 
low the head. They are greenish yel- 
low, footless and about a quarter of an 
inch long. 

In many localities where the straw 
worm is present, the Hessian fly has 
also been a serious pest and such 
measures of contro] should be used as 
will destroy both. The stubble, says 
Professor McColloch, should be disked 
immediately after harvest and plowed 
at least six inches deep three or four 
weeks later. In plowing, one should 
take care to bury the stubble and vol- 
unteer wheat under at least three 
inches of soil. The ground should 
then be refirmed and worked into a 
good seedbed. It should be kept mel- 
low, and free from weeds and volun- 
teer wheat. The planting of the crop 
should then be delayed until the fly- 
free date. 

It will also be well, Mr. McColloch 
says, to burn off, or otherwise destroy 
before next spring the grasses along 
the edges of the wheat field. Straw 
from infested fields should not be 
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may not be observed by their owner 
until it is too late to apply an anti- 
dote. The forest service has there- 
fore arranged to meet this situation 
in an experimental way by equipping 
a limited number of rangers with 
hypodermic syringes and the neces- 
sary chemicals. Armed with this 
equipment a forest officer can in a 
few moments administer a treatment 
which may save a $40 steer. 





WHEAT STRAW WORM. 





That the wheat straw worm is dis- 
tributed over a large part of the wheat 
area of Kansas, is the belief of James 
W. McColloch, assistant entomologist 
in the Kansas Agricultural experiment 
station. Mr. McColloch has received 
many reports from various parts of 
the state that the worm was seriously 
injuring the wheat. 

The injury caused by the insect is 
not noticed until near harvest time, 
when the stalks begin to break over 
and many white heads appear. The 
infested plants also produce poorly 
filled or empty heads. The Hessian 
fly often causes the same type of in- 
jury, and consequently the two in- 





harmful. With this warning, stock- 
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sects a.e often confused in the field. 
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THE SILO. 


scattered over next 
wheat. 


RESULTS OF DISTRIBUTION OF 
DROUGHT-RESISTANT FIELD 


year’s crop of 








SEEDS, 
The Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing 1913, under an appropriation of 
congress, distributed approximately 


27,000 packages of drought-resistant 
field seeds. Each of these packages 
contained a sufficient quantity of seed 
to plant one acre, and this when suc- 
cessful supplied the grower with seed 
for a much larger area the following 
year. The crops included in thfs dis- 
tribution were improved hardy and 
drought-resistant alfalfas, new va- 
rieties of field peas, improved strains 
of millets, feterita, and Sudan grass. 
Those in charge of this distribution 
have rendered the following report as 
to the results obtained from the plant- 
ing of these seeds: 

Feterita, a grain and forage sor- 
ghum similar to kafir and milo, and 
Sudan grass, a wild form of sorghum 
somewhat coarser than millet, demon- 
strated beyond a doubt their immense 
value to the country. Notwithstand- 
ing the extreme drought which oc- 
curred throughout almost the entire 
growing season, these crops came to 
maturity and furnished forage where 
practically all other crops failed. 
Seeds of these varieties are at the 
present time greatly in demand and 
command a price far in excess of the 
ordinary sorghums or millets. The 
Amraoti and Bangalia varieties of field 
peas demonstrated their superiority 
over the common strains for dry-land 
farming and have created for them- 
selves a strong demand in sections 
where they were tested. New millets 
also proved very promising, and, so 
far as can be. determined from one 
year’s results; this improved alfalfa 
will go far toward establishing this 
crop in sections too dry or too cold 
for the common strains. 

In addition to alfalfa, feterita and 
Sudan grass, the distribution this 
year will include field peas, millets, 
improved strains of sorghums, wheat, 
and Tepary beans. The last named 
crop is especially drought resistant, 





and is very promising in the south- 
western portion of the great plains 


region as an article for humay 

The most promising and im os 
results that are expected from the gy’. 
tribution of seed of dry-lang ay) 
crops are the establishment in genosj_ 
use of two valuable crops—fg 
and Sudan grass; the making avaijiaw 
of hardy and drought-resistant straing 
of alfalfa which virtually wil] may, 
this crop a success over large pm: 
where it can not now be grown 
cessfully; and the introduction of new 
and highly promising crops, 
which may be mentioned a new 
ghum, the Freed variety, a semi 
sorghum which is highly drought me 
sistant and valuable both for erain and 
forage, and the Tepary bean for human 
food. 

Seeds of these new crops are nota 
yet staple commodities on the 
and a distribution such as hag 
conducted will go far toward ° 
them generally available to farmerg 
in the dry-land sections. 

As for the broader aspects of the 
project, it is largely to the crops 
indicated that the farmer must log 
for success in dry-land farming. 





FORCING PULLETS TO LAY, 





At one of the experiment stations 
where pullets for egg production were 
desired, the chicks after they were 
eight weeks old were treated and fej 
as follows: They are let out early ip 
the morning if not raining, and made 
to hustle until 10 o’clock, when fregh 
mash was placed in the hoppers ip 
each house. This mash is composed of 
100 pounds of bran, 100 pounds of 
cornmeal, 100 pounds of middlings, 5) 
pounds of linseed meal and 75 pounds 
of fine beef scraps. 

The quantity put in each hopper is 
gaged so it will be empty by sundown; 
otherwise the chicks will tackle it the 
first thing in the morning and be too 
full for much hustling. One hour later 
they get their final ration of the day, 
composed of equal parts of wheat, oats 
and cracked corn, placing in front of 
each house all they will eat up clean 
The cracked corn should be free from 
meal and husks, or there will be con- 
siderable waste. 

A five-gallon fount filled with fresh 
water and charcoal and grit in basins 
on the floor, are kept in each house 
all the time. If the weather is not 
clear, the birds are kept housed, feed- 
ing six quarts of scratch feed, the 
same as the evening ration, in the lit- 
ter, to induce the necessary exercise, 
Four handfuls of sprouted oats are 
placed in each house to supply the 
green stuff they would get while 
range. This method of feeding brings 
the pullets into laying in about 5% 
months. 





The importation from foreign cou 
tries, Hawaii and Porto Rico of living 
sugar canes, cuttings or parts of the 
cane has been prohibited by the U.8 
Department of Agriculture under a 
thority given it by the Plant Quaral- 
tine Act. This action has been 
necessary by the discovery that thes 
canes are likely to be infected with i 
sect pests and fungous diseases from 
which the United States is fortunately 
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SPRAY WILL DESTROY 
GRAPE INSECT. 


ment of Agriculture Advises Its 
Use in Ohio and Michigan During 
Early Summer. 

The insect known as the leaf-hopper 

fhat has seriously menaced the vin- 

of Ohio and Michigan may be 
qontrolled by the use of a tobacco 
gray, according to the scientists of 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
time for the application of this spray 
jg during the last few days in June or 
yery early in July. 

successful control of the insect de- 
pends on thoroughly wetting all parts 
of the under side of the infested leaves 
with the spray liquid. The following 
two formulas have been used with ex- 
eelient results: 

1, Tobacco extract containing 2.70 
per cent nicotine sulphate, diluted at 
the ratio of 1 part to 150 parts of 
water. 

2. Tobacco extract containing 40 per 
cent nicotine sulphate, diluted at the 
ratio of 1 part of 1,500 parts of water. 

The killing quality of the tobacco 
extract is apparently just as effective 
when added at the same dilution to the 
bordeaux mixture and arsenate of lead 
spray liquids, which are used to con- 
trol fungous diseases and chewing in- 
sect enemies of the grapevine, as when 
used with clear water. No injury re- 
gults from combining these spray mix- 
tures, namely, tobacco extract, bor- 
deaux mixture, and arsenate of lead. 
However, the tobacco extract should 
not be mixed with spray mixtures con- 
taining arsenicals in the form of Paris 
green or arsenate of lime, for serious 
injury to the foliage is likely to oc- 
cur as a result of the combination. 
The spray application if made at the 
time indicated will destroy the imma- 
ture insects when they are present on 
the vines in the largest number. Aft- 
erthis period (toward the end of July) 
alarge percentage will have grown 
their wings and can no longer be suc- 
cessfully treated with the diluted to- 
bacco spray. 

In vinyards where black-rot, mildew, 
the grape rootworm, and the grape- 
berry moth occur, it is suggested that 
arsenate of lead and bordeaux mix- 
ture be used with the tobacco extract 
to take the place of the second spray 
application in the schedule of treat- 
ment recommended against these dis- 
tases and insect pests. 

When it is deemed expedient to use 
sticky shields to capture the winged 
adults, the best sticky substance for 
this uprpose is this mixture: Melted 
resin, 1 quart, castor oil 1 pint. 
Smear liberally over the face of the 
shield. 

In experiments undertaken by the 
Department of Agriculture, a single 
thorough spray application made at 
the right time so reduced the number 
of insects that injury to the crop and 
the vines for the remainder of the sea- 
ton by those escaping the spray was 
very slight. 

The leaf-hopper’s record for destruc- 

m has been great, and it has occu- 
pied an increasingly prominent place 

the rogues’ gallery of grape pests 
tince it was first noticed in 1825. Since 
that time it has caused damage in New 
York, Illinois, Michigan, California, 

» New Mexico, Colorado, North 
lina and Minnesota. Destructive 
outbreaks have also occurred in 

Other states, 
The grape leaf hopper injures the 
Vine by attacking the foliage. It is a 
ticking insect and injures the plant 
ie extracting its juices from the un- 
tside of the leaf. The result of its 
Punctures and of the removal of the 
ces is first made evident by yellow 
aid white patches on the upper sur- 
bro of the leaf which later turns 
pa Finally the leaf falls from the 
€ Prematurely. As an ultimate re- 

t the size of the grape crop is gen- 

Y reduced and the quality ren- 
a metior by a reduction of its 
ine th of sugar. During very dry sea- 

€ fruit on heavily infested vines 
dly spotted by the insects. 

€ adult insect is about one-eighth 

@ninch long. It isa pale yellowish 
fea _The eggs are sometimes depos- 
har singly over the surface of the 

hear the ribs and veins, but usual- 
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vestigators of the department have no- 
ticed that the adults feed during the 
spring on the following trees and 
plants: Beech, maple, wild cherry, 
wild apple, hawthorn, dogwood, wild 
plum, hornbeam, hackberry, honey- 
suckle, wild grape, Virginia creeper, 
raspberry, thimbleberry, blackberry, 
strawberry, goldenrod, nettles, wild 
columbine, and a great variety of 
grasses. 

Observations, however, have not 
shown that the insect reproduces on 
the foliage of any other growing thing 
besides the grape. The summer of 
1911 was unusually hot and the result 
was that the insects were more num- 
erous and more widespread than ever 
before. In 1912, although the summer 
was cool, the injury wrought was fully 
as great as that in the previous year. 
The injury sustained by the vinyard 
industry in the east and the west 
amounted to an enormous sum. 

“The Grape Leaf-hopper in the Lake 
Erie Valley,” is the title of a bulletin 


Agricultural Extension Division, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul. 


HANDLING WET VINES SPREADS 
BEAN RUST. 








“Do not cultivate or walk through 
the beanfield, or pick beans while they 
are wet with dew or rain.” 

This is the remedy which was sug- 
gested by R. E. Vaughn of the College 
of Agriculture, University of Wiscon- 
sin, when questioned as to preventing 
the spread of bean blight or “bean 
rust” as it is sometimes called. 

This disease, in common with one or 
two other spot diseases of garden 
beans, is most successfully controlled 
by a careful selection of healthy seed, 
and by following a short rotation. 
Even if these diseases are already 
present in a field, they can be prevent- 
ed from doing much damage, if a few 
simple control measures are adopted. 

“Avoid all possibility of carrying the 
disease from sick to healthy plants, 




















which the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has issued describing this in- 
sect and the methods for its control. 





THE STRIPED CUCUMBER BEETLE. 





The striped cucumber beetle appears 
early in June on cucumber, squash 
and melon vines and should be given 
frequent and generous applications of 
air-slaked lime and Paris green mixed 
in the proportion of 10 pounds of lime 
to one of Paris green. The squash bug 
which destroys plants of the same kind 
should be treated with lime alone. 

The cucumber beetle often proves 
destructive to the roots of the vine. It 
appears asa pale straw-colored worm 
about the size of a cabbage maggot and 
may be treated with a mixture of one 
tablespoonful of commercial tobacco 
extract in a gallon of water. Apply 
one teacupful of the solution around 
each infested plant—Division of Ento- 
mology, University Farm, St. Paul. 





THINNING APPLES. 

The Utah Agricultural College dur- 
ing 1911 and 1912 thinned the fruit on 
a number of apple trees to determine 
the exact value of this important or- 
chard practice. It was found that the 
yield was not reduced and, what was 
more important, it graded higher when 
thinned so that the apples were at least 
four inches apart. In 1911 there was 
61.3 per cent fancy fruit on thinned 
trees and 15.1 per cent on unthinned. 
In 1912 there was 38 per cent of fancy 
and extra fancy fruit on thinned as 
compared with 22 per cent on un- 
thinned trees. The culls varied from 
6.4 per cent on thinned to 30.3 per cent 
on unthinned trees in 1911; in 1912 
from 13 per cent to 21 per cent. When 
reduced to dollars and cents it was 
found that the net returns were $30 
per acre. The cost of thinning always 
lessens the cost of sorting. Mr. Farns- 
worth of Ohio, before the December 
meeting of the Minnesota Horticultur- 
al Society, stated that it was cheaper 
to thin fruit on the trees than it was 
to pick the culls in the fall. In other 
words it was more profitable to han- 
dle good fruit than poor fruit. 
Thinning should be done when the 
little apples are about one inch in di- 
ameter. Do not leave any apples near- 
er together than four inches.—R. S. 





the spaces between them In- 


RED RASPBERRIES. 


and aim to keep other portions of the 
field from becoming infested,” said 
Mr. Vaughn. “Keep roaming animals 
out of the field, and stay out yourself 
when the plants are wet. When in a 
dry condition there is not so much 
danger of spreading the contamina- 
tion.” 





PRIZE CONTEST. 





The ice trust having offered a silver 
loving-cup for the best excuse which 
might be invented for raising the 
price of ice after the present cold 
winter, we hopefully submit the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The ice being so thick and 
heavy, it costs more to handle it. 

2. The blocks are so large that 
there is great waste in cutting them 
up for the retail trade. 

8. The ice is so cold it freezes 
solid in the storage houses and is 
very difficult to get out. 

4. As the winter has been so cold, 
the summer will necessarily be very 
hot, and the demand for ice very 
great, so that it is doubtful if there 
will be enough to go around. 

5. The ice being extra thick, extra 
cold, and extra quality all through, 
it is only proper that an extra price 
should be demanded, 

6. The price of ice never had any 
relation to the cost of production, 
anyhow.—Life. 





NOTES FROM EGYPT. 





Editor Rural World:—Brother C. 
D. must be very busy, as we have 
had no “Notes” for some time. 

Wheat harvest ended here on the 
23rd of June and the thresher started 





record for our county—41 bushels—. 
but this year we failed, while most of 
our neighbors have from fair to good 
wheat. We know of no reason for 
our failure unless it is because we 
did not plow the land. It was so hard 
we could not plow it at the proper 
time, so we began disking. After we 
had it so we might have plowed it; 
we thought that the time it would 
take to plow it, if spent with the disk 
would make a better seedbed, so we 
went on with the disk till it was as 
fine as “bug-dust” as deep as the disk 
would cut. We used some commer- 
cial fertilizer and gave it a top dress- 
ing with manure in the winter, but it 
was so poor that we mowed it for 
hay. It makes fine hay, but a little 
expensive. Now, I would like to have 
the opinion of him who knows as to 
whether it was because the land was 
not plowed that it failed. 

Since writing above, a neighbor 
told me that I “killed” the land two 
years ago by plowing it eight inches 
deep. Now, “what do you know about 
that?” We usually increase the depth 
of plowing only one to two inches at 
a time. 

We asked our seed man for a sam-< 
ple of alfalfa seed, and he says it is 
“imported” and costs less than home 
grown. Who has had experience along 
this line? We told you that our fall 
seeding was all killed by the winter. 
We have disked, harrowed, plowed 
and harrowed the land and will sow 
again as soon as we get moisture 
enough. 

We have had some good showers, 
but pastures and early corn need rain 
badly. There will not be a bundle of 
oats cut in our township, and very 
little can be mowed. Two entire fail- 
ures in succession are unusual, 

One hundred and six “in the shade” 
yesterday, June 25. 
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TURKEY CREEK VALLEY NOTES. 


Editor Rural World:—We are hav- 
ing one of the severest drouths that 
ever visited this section of Southern 
Illinois. No rain since April 7, except 
one light shower, June 11. Oats were 
ruined. Pastures and meadows, there 
are none. Stock in some sections are 
suffering for feed and water. Chinch 
bugs have left the wheatéfields for 
the corn. Everywhere the farmer is 
playing a losing game, as this makes 
three drouth years out of four. 

Corn that was gotten in early and 
well tilled is holding out well. But 
the farmers here will persist in sow- 
ing small patches of wheat and he 
gets but very little wheat and allows 
neither himself nor his neighbor to 
raise corn, for to sow wheat in this, 
Marion County, is only setting an in- 
ecubator to hatch chinch bugs. If I 
had a grudge against my neighbor 
and wanted to play even with him I 
would know of no better way than to 
sow a piece of wheat near where he 
intended to raise corn the next sea- 
son. 

It has been some time since I have 
written to the good old Rural World, 
but have been reading its pages with 
the same interest as of old. If I should 
miss a number I am lost for that 
week. 

Good wishes to the Editor and all 
the kind readers. 

GEO. 0. WILSON. 

Marion County, Ill., June 25. 








FARMERS NOT SEEKING SPECIAL 


FAVOR. 

Admitting that the Sherman Act 
militates against such organization 
and confederation of farmers’ inter- 
ests as are in contemplation by some 
earnest seekers for greater advant- 
age for producers in marketing. their 
output, the National Conference on 
Marketing and Farm Credits declared 
for a modification of the law which 
would not hinder legitimate co-opera- 
tion, whether of producers or con- 
sumers, but would prevent unfair 
practices by such organizations and 
also protect them from unfair dis- 
crimination by combinations of deal- 
ers. It was declared that farmers do 
not desire special exemptions, but the 
demand was that the law be so word- 
ed that co-operative effort for a fair 
return from toil should not be classed 
with combinations in restraint of law- 
ful trade. It is well enough that 
those working toward some practical 
means of co-operation among farmers 
should disclaim any desire for spe- 
cial favor. It is also well that the 
mame of the consumer was not omit- 
ted. It will likely be found that if 
co-operation among producers ever 
succeeds beyond its present very 
limited application it must be pre- 
ceded by some sort of co-operative 
organization among the consumers. 
Continued individualistic action 
among consumers is a serious stumb- 
ling block in the path of co-operative 





marketing by producers.—Brudin 

Gazette, 

RIDING ASTRIDE UNPOPULAR IN 
NEW YORK, 





Announcement from London that 
recently the feminine devotees of the 
cross saddle have materially de- 
creased in number, as was told in a 
special dispatch, brought forth a con- 
firmation of this report by riding in- 
structors here. The cross. saddle 
fashion, they declared, is not so pop- 
ular as the side saddle for c#ty rid- 
ing. 

Out of seventy-one female riders in 
Rotten Row on the day our represen- 
tative in London noted their number, 
only twenty-eight equestriennes were 
seated astride, and of this number 
ten were children. 

A similar obgervation of the fem- 
inine riders in Central. Park yester- 
day proved that New York ig follow- 
ing London’s lead in this fashion. Ex- 
cept the children, the percentage of 
women in side saddles was much 
greater than those in cross saddles. 
Evidently the pleasure seekers in the 
park bridle paths prefer the old- 
fashioned and more formal position. 

Charles T. Krauss, of the Durland 
Riding Academy, admitted that the 
astride riders had decreased in num- 
bers in the last year or two. 
“There is no feeling against the 








cross saddle because of the masculine 
position of the rider, but because the 
women riders have discovered they 
can ride better in a side saddle,” Mr. 
Krauss said, 

“We teach little girls to ride astride 
because it is easier for them that 
way. But after they reach fourteen 
or sixteen years of age, we give them 
their choice of continuing in the cross 
saddle or learning to ride in a side 
saddle. The best women riders today 
are proficient in both. But each has 
her preference, and we find with the 
majority it is the side saddle. 

“The reason for this is that there 
are very few women who are built 
right for the cross saddle. Perhaps 
one out of thirty or even fifty has the 
right grip and the required length of 
leg from the hip to the knee to enable 
her to cling to the saddle firmly. A 
few years ago they wanted to ride 
astride because they thought it was 
easier and so they tried it. Now they 
have learned by experience that the 
side saddle belongs to them and the 
cross saddle to men. If you find a 
woman who is tall and slender, with- 
out cushioned knees, then she may 
be able to ride in a man’s saddle al- 
most as easily as a man. 

“Women have also learned that 
they can jump better if they use a 
side saddle. They get a grip with 
the knee and pommell that is as 
strong as a man’s, but they could not 
get this same grip if they used the 
cross saddle for jumping. 

“For park riding there is nothing 
more charming and graceful than the 
side saddle, and this style is adopted 
almost entirely. It is the appropri- 
ate position, as almost every one will 
agree. 

There is no objection on the score 
of immodesty. The day for that has 
passed. Now it is entirely a question 
of comfort and ease, and we find 
women choosing the old-fashioned 
saddle for themselves, for town rid- 
ing.”"—N. Y. Herald, 


MISSOURI LEADS IN PEONYS. 








Missouri leads in so many things— 
this state has not only the largest 
and best managed farm in the United 
States, but it also can truly boast of 
the greatest and most beautiful peony 
farm in the world, located near Sar- 
coxie, Missouri. 





Do not buy meat, groceries, or fruit 
from any store where flies are tolerat- 
ed, and, above all, keep these disease- 
bearing insects away from the baby 
and its milk bottle. Exclude flies from 
creameries by every possible means. 





The two-year-old black colt, U. For- 
bes, yearling record 2:21144, by J. 
Malcom Forbes, 2:08, dam _ Ivolette, 
by Moko, worked a mile in 2:25 for 
H. C. Moody of Lexington, Ky., one 
day last week. 





S. De Ridder of Louisville, Ky., has 
two full sisters in training at Lex- 
ington by Reusens, 2:07%4, winner of 
last year’s M. and M. stake, dam Miss 
Sligo, 2:10%. They are in charge of 
George Bowerman. 


Weekly Market Report 


Cattle Lower; Hogs Up—Offerings of 
Cattle Liberal—Prices 10¢ to 15e 
Oii—Hogs 10c Higher, 











CATTLE—Supply of beef steers 
was liberal and quality good. Buyers 
were active and where sellers had 
the steers that would meet their re- 
quirements they had no trouble in 
disposing of them. On the bulk of 
the steers upward of $8, it was a 
steady to strong market and active. 
However, medium grades, and par- 
ticularly common steers that were 
direct from grass, found a slower 
trade, and were not wanted as badly 
as the good grades. Most of these 
steers were 10@15c lower, although a 
great many sold at the lic end of the 
decline, and in places there were 
larger losses.. Top was $9.20, made 
on a string of near 1300-pound 
beeves, and several bunches of good 
weight sold at $8.70@9.00. Some 
yearlings made $9.05. 

There was a noticeably scarcity of 
prime corn-fed heifers. Buyers again 
manifested a desire for quality, and 








in cases where strictly good corn-fed 
heifers that were not too heavy were 
concerned the market was steady and 
fairly. active. However, common to 
medium heifers looked a good 15c 
lower, and were slow at the decline. 
The trade in cows offered little in the 
way of relief from declines. Dry 
weather cows continued mean, and 
when they moved it was invariably at 
discounts from last week. Cows from 
canners up to best grades were 10@ 
15¢c lower and market was slow. Bulls 
were slow. 

There were practically no steady 
spots, with the possible exception of 
a couple of loads of feeders. On the 
bulk of feeders and stockers it was 
15@25c lower deal, but still so un- 
even that no degree of accuracy with 
regard to prices could be given. Ex- 
cessive supplies continued the govern- 
ing factor in the trade. She stuff was 
in relatively the same position as 
were steers. 


Total quarantine cattle supply 
amounted to 175 car loads. A few 
loads of fed steers were available, 


and they sold about steady, as did the 
bulk of the strictly good grassers. 
However, the market generally was 
10@15c lower. Some fed steers top- 
ped the market at $8. The decline ap- 
plied to the steers that arrived early 


|; and were on sale during the morning. 


A good string got in shortly after 
noon, and at a late hour a great many 
were unsold, buyers and sellers be- 
ing apart on prices. The trade in 
cattle from southeastern territory was 
also on a lower basis. Grown can- 
ners and bulk of she stuff reflected 
losses of about 10@15c early in the 
day, but later on were unevenly low- 
er. Yearlings and heretics looked a 
flat quarter off in most sales and were 
slow. 

HOGS—Supply moderate, and as 
there was a good demand the market 
was active and prices were fully a 
dime higher than at the close of last 
week on all desirable offerings, and 
even the poorer grades seemed to go 
more readily than any time recently 
on account of the demand for this 
class of stuff being somewhat im- 
proved. 

Several loads went at $8.55, which 
was the top of the market, while the 
bulk of the hogs went at $8.40@8.50. 
This shows a good dime advance over 
the Saturday basis. The top and also 
the bulk were fully 5 cents higher 
than in Chicago, which made this the 
highest market in the West. There 
was no material change during the 
day and the close found the hogs well 
cleaned up. 

Good smooth hogs weighing 180 
pounds and over were in best demand, 
and, of course, were the ones that 
found first sale at best prices, most 
of them going at $8.47%4 and higher, 
while the plainer grades and mixed 
hogs of. all sorts went to the pack- 
ers at $8.20@8.45. Packers were fair- 
ly good buyers, but not as active as 
the latter part of last week. Rough 
packers sold at $7.75@8.00. 

Lights and pigs that had the quality 
to attract the attention of the buyers 
found a good, live market and _ the 
higher prices, but there was no ma- 
terial improvement on the poorer 
grades. The best lights weighing less 
than 165 pounds sold at $8.25@8.45, 
fair grades at $8@8.20, best pigs 
under 125 pounds at $8@8.20, fair to 
medium at $7.25@7.85 and the com- 





mon, kinds ath $6:40@7.00, 
SHEEP—A moderate number | 
sheep and lambs was received, but” 
the lamb trade struck a lower 
Sheep were ready sale and went » 
the same prices as they bro 
of last week, but lambs were g 
quarter lower and then they were’g 
little slow sale, even after being 
ed closely. The market for 
was fully 50c lower’ than ten days 
ago. ; 
A few native lambs sold at $9, 
the top for good fat native lambs ig | 
anything like good sized buncheg 
$8.90. Quite a lot went at thig price 
after being well sorted. Other 
kinds sold at $8.50@8.85 and the fap 
offerings at $8@8.40, while the culls 





| sold at $6.25@7.00; however, ih 
favorite price for cull lambs Wag 
$6.75. 


Practically all of the good, handy 
weight mutton sheep went to the 
slaughterers at $4.75@5.00, while the 
heavier and plain grades sold at $4@- 
4.50, which is exactly the same gg 
they sold all of last week. Br 
ewes of good quality found ready gale 
t $5@5.25. Best grades of choppers 
and stockers sold at $3.50@4.00; fair 
stockers, $2.50@3.35, and bucks gt 
$3.50. The trade on stockers apd 
bucks was steady. 

HORSES—The nice, well-finished, 
fat kinds of chunks, drafters and gen- 
eral quality kinds of work animals 
were the ones that found the readies 
outlets and the price was on abouts 
steady basis.with last week, there be 
ing little change in eastern values or 
selling. Sellers here claim they ar 
fairly well satisfied with the trade for 
this period of the year and also main- 
tain that the market is up to its usual 
summer standard. 


MULES—tThere was a light demand 
for a good quality type of a miner or 
big mule, but aside from these two 
types there was little action to the 
trade, 





Perennials for next year’s bloom 
may be sown the latter part of this 
month. More of these should be grown 
in every garden. 


Traction Engines, 
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Gold plated Loge. 22-inch 
Set withs beantifal 
handseme. ' Free for selling 


artand religious 
"Gold filled Ring, set 
brilliants given for 
We trust you with 
sold, and give an extra 


| ee amy me Send name 
People "s Supply Co., Dept. pw 716 Lucas Ave. St. Losi 


FruitBook FREE 


“The Fruit-Growers Guide- 
Book’ contains nearly rf pages, 
nicely filustrated. full of timel 
information on_ al 
t-gr ng. 

Sent free with 25¢ 
months’ trial a A 
Fruit-Grower and Farmer, twice 
a month, regular rate $1 a year. 
Send coin or stamps at our Se 
risk, Write today. Brother Jona’ 
Frult-Grower and Farmer, Box 7/0, St. J 
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Two Papers Every Week. 


“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a regular subscriber, whe has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK iesue of the < 


Louis Globe-Democrat_ 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAFERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1, 


ig the unanimous verdict of its more than a half million readers, B 
RISON, bes ae Sgest and cheapest national 


an INVALUABLE HOMB AND FAMILY PAPER. 


Sample Copies Free. 
beastie 2 PRINTING CO. 
SE. LOUIS, MO. 
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“The Pig Pen 





gocs AN AID TO THE FARMER. 





Mr. Edwin Houston of Welfare, Tex., 
gmember of the advisory board of the 
exas Industrial Congress, and presi- 
of the Texas Swinebreeders’ As- 
gciation, is an enthusiastic believer 
jp the value of hog raising on the 
and has written to the congress 

as follows: 

“gome people farm for the love of 
gature, and some for the amusement 
god glory that they get out of it, but 
gimost everybody farms in order to 
pake a living. This last class,—the 
farmers of and by necessity are the 
gues I appeal to. 

“With them, how to properly feed, 
dothe and educate their families are 
the prime factors in life. The gro- 
eery bill is their greatest expense and 
pork, or ‘its produets, ts the hargest 
single item on this bill. If each fam- 
fly will produce its own pork it will 
materially increase its prosperity. 

“This can be done, too, with very. 
little trouble and at only a nominal 
expense, if all the kitchen scraps, 
damaged grain and other waste prod- 
nets of the average farm are used for 
this purpose; and at the same time 
a small piece of tillable land is set 
aside and fenced for a hog pasture. 

“4 good way to try out the hog bus- 
iness and at the same time a sure way 
to get a year’s pork supply for nothing 
is to fence about one acre of land hog- 
proof. Also, cross fence it so as to 
make two half-acre lots. In these put 
a small portable hog house of some 
kind and plant the lots in whatever 
crops will make the surest and most 
abundant pasture in your. locality. 

“If the right crops are used, green 
forage of some kind will be in one or 
the other of these pastures all the year 
round. 

“A good pure bred sow should be 
bought and she should raise her own- 
é two litters of big, strong pigs each 
year. With plenty of green pasture 
and waste from the kitchen and a very 
little grain the sow and litter can be 
well cared for. Then, if the pigs are 
fed heavily on grain from the time 
they are six to eight months old they 
will be ready either for making the 
finest home-cured bacon, hams and 
fausage or to top the local market. 


“T. 6252525 2525 Sg ge SeceSeoese! 
1 Mi iG ty Fairs 
Andrew, Bolckow Fair Ass’n., Bolckow, W. W. Craig, Sec.....+++++++++ Aug. 25-27 
Audrain, Mexico Fair Ass’n., Mexico, E..H. Carter, S0C....+.-+-eeeeeeee Aug. 11-14 
; Bates, Bates Co. Fair, Butler, C. E. Robbins, Sec... .....--seseserereers Sept. 8-11 
m Bone, Boone Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc., Columbia, B. E. Hatton, Sec.......- July 28-31 
Mi Boone, Sturgeon Fair Ass’n., Sturgeon, Sam Spetman, Sec....-.--..++«++- Aug. 4-7 
~ Buchanan, Buchanan Co. Agr. & Mec Soc., Easton, J. P. Sweeney, Sec..... Sept. 2-5 
a Buchanan, Interstate Fair & L. S. Show, St. Joseph, H. L. Cook, Sec....Aug. 20-25 
m Callaway, Callaway Co. Fair, Bloomfield; S. D. Waggoner, Bec... cccsceve Aug. 13-20 
Cape Girardeau, Cape Girardeau County Fair & Park Ass‘n., 
Cape Girardeau, J. T. Nunn, Jr., Sec. ...---eeseeeeeeceeeees Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
Chariton, Prairie Hill Fair, Prairie Hill, C. Z. Sears, Sec.......++-++-+--- Sept. 3-5 
Clark, Clark Co. Agr. & Mec. Ass’n., Kahoka, P. J. Wilsey, Sec......-- Aug. 25-28 
Clinton, Plattsburg Fair Ass’n., Plattsburg, Geo. C. Bryan, cds siespead Oct. 7-9 
Cole, Centertown Live Stock Show, Centertown, R. S. Hathhorn, Sec.... 
Cooper, Bunceton Fair, Bunceton, E. C. Nelson, Sec....-..-+seeeeeeerees Aug. 25-28 
Crawford, Crawford Co. Fair Ass’n., Cuba, I. C. Walker, Sec...........-- Sept. 8-11 


DeKalb, DeKalb Co. Agr. 


Franklin, Franklin Co. Fair, Washington, H. H. Thias, Sec 
Gasconade, Gasconade Co. Agr. Ass’n. Hermann, L. Haberstock, Sec..... 
Grundy, Grundy Co. Fair Ass’n., Trenton, A. T. Cornwell, Sec 
Green, Driving Park Fair, Springfield, Jesse M. Cain, Sec 
Hickary, Hickory Co. Fair, Hermitage, U. EB. Wilson, Sec 
Howard, Howard Co. Fair Ass’n., Fayette, Jasper Thompson, Sec 
Holt, Nodaway Valley Agr. Fair Ass’n., Maitland, G. F. DeBord, Sec..... 
Jackson, Independence Fair, Independence, W. H. Johnson, Sec.........-- 
Jasper, Jasper Co. Fair, Carthage, Miss B. 4 
Jefferson, DeSoto L. S. Agr. & Hort. Ass’h., DeSoto, C. J. Davidson, Sec...Sep. 22-25 
Johnson, Chilhowee Annual Colt Show, Chilhowee, D. L. Albin, Sec..... 

Knox, Knox City Agr. & Mec. Fair Ass’n., 
Knox, Knox, Lewis & Shelby Co. Fair, Newark, W. A. Henderson, Sec....Sep. 1-4 
& Mee. Fair Ass’n., 


Lewis, Lewis Co. Agr. 


Lincoln, Lincoln Co. Fair, Troy, O. D. Bradley, Sec......eseeeeeeseeeees Aug. 25-28 
inn, Linn Co. Fair, Brookfield, L. M. Rummel, Sec. ....-...+.+eeeees Aug. 11-14 
4 Livingston, Chillicothe Fair Co., Chillicothe, A. M. Shelton, Sec........... Aug. 4-9 
Macon, Callao Fair Ass’n., Callao, E. G. Jones, Sec......--eesseaseeees t. 15-17 


Macon, New Cambria Fair Ass’n., New Cambria, W. E. Howell, Sec.....Sept. 8-10 
Marion, Marion Co. Fair, Palmyra, G. B. Thompson, Sec.......5.-+eeee0. 
~ Moniteau, Moniteau Co. Fair Ass’n., California, L. B. Meyer, Sec 
4 onroe, Monroe City Fair Ass’n., Monroe City, E. J. Alexander, Sec.... 
“ Monroe, Monroe Co. Fair Ass’n., Paris, Penn Brace, Sec 
Montgomery, Montgomery Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc., 
4 Montgomery City, Geo. R. McVey, Sec 
iy O8age, Osage Co. Fair Ass’n. Linn, L. M. Lucekenhoff, Sec 
Phelps, Phelps Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc., Rolla, W. T. Denison, Sec 
4) Pike, Pike Co. Fair Ass’n., Bowling Green, H. M. Strother, Sec. 
Platte, Platte Co. Agr. Mec. & Stock Ass’n., Platte City, G. C. Johnson, Sec.Sep. 2-4 
Polk, Polk Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc., Bolivar, W. U. Townsend, 
Ralls, Ralls Co Fair, New London, J. ee BOS voc cvevccvecccsve duces 
Randolph, Randolph Agr. & Mec. Soc., Jacksonville, Geo. W. Butler, Sec. Aug. 
ndolph, Moberly Agr. Fair Ass'n., Moberly, J. T. Hogg, Sec 
Ps line, Saline Agr. Fair Ass’n., Marshall, E. W. Brown, Sec 
sand, Scotland Co. Fair, Memphis, J. R. Hudson, Sec 
— Tri-County Fair, Sikeston, H. A. Smith, Sec Sep 
hannon, Shannon Co. Agr. & M. S., Birch Tree, 8. S. Whitlock, Sec.Sep. 30-Oct. 3 
- elby, Shelby Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc., Shelbina, W. H. Gillispie, Sec 
ullivan, Green City Fair Ass’n., Green City, A. E. Jones, 


Randolph, Clark Fair Ass’n., Clark, R. 


Sullivan, Sullivan 
t. Louis, St. Louis Co. Fair Ass’n., 


w Upper Creve Coeur Lake, Geo. B. Bowles, Sec........ceeeseess Sept. 17-20 
Wieee Warren Co. Fair, Wright City, Wm. Heidtman, Sec........... Sept. 23-25 
right, Third Annual Agr. & Steck Show, Mansfield, Ernest Coday, Sec. .Oct. 15-17 


~ 
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Dade, Dade Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc., Lockwood, Dr. R. A. Frye, Sec....Sep. 29-Oct. 2 
Daviess, Pattansburg Fair Ass’n., Pattonsburg, R. E. Maupin, Sec : 
& L. S. Exhibit, Maysville, E. A. Hofstatter, Sec. .Sep 2-5 


Sec 
Tri-Co. Fair Ass’n., Sullivan, S. H. Sullivan, Jr., Sec..Aug. 26-29 


“It is usually more convenient to 
keep your spring litter for your own 
killing in the winter and sell the fall 
litter the following spring or early 
summer. In this way your fall pigs 
will bring you a hundred or more dol- 
lars in cash which will more than pay 
for running your hog department and 
you will have the spring pigs left for 
your year’s meat supply. 

“T have not considered one sow and 
her profit in order to discourage those 
who would keep more than one, but 
because there is no farmer in Texas 
that can afford to be without at least 
one. Then another thing, the great- 
est mistake that is made by the av- 
erage man starting in the hog busi- 
ness is that he starts with too many 


ing is making ‘corn belt’ farms rich- 
er? 

“No state in the Union has as many 
natural advantages for hog raising as 
ours and Texans are too muck alive to 
let these opportunities go by. The 
only question is how long will it take 
us to learn?” 





FARMERS WOULD WIPE OUT 
CHOLERA PLAGUE. 





Will Wisconsin be visited again this 
fall with a scourge of hog cholera? 

Not if the fight already started 
against this dread disease is carried on 
effectively throughout the present sea- 
son. In various sections of the state 





before he knows much about the | 
business. 

“The Texas Industrial Congress is | 
doing splendid work along this line | 
by inducing farm boys to take one | 
barrow each and properly feed it and | 
keep careful records of gains made 
and the cost of these gains. If these | 
boys learn how to make a good profit | 
on one barrow they will soon be able | 
to do the same thing with a Iot of 
them. 


farmers have organized associations 
for the purpose of preventing the 
spread of the infection, and if possi- 
ble, to stamp it out completely. In 
this campaign they are being aided by 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
which the legislature has commis- 
sioned to manufacture hog cholera se- 
rum to be sold at cost to the farmers 
of the state. 

In a poster bulletin now being dis- 
tributed by the station officials six 
definite rules are given to prevent the 








YOUNG CORN FIELD. 


“Texas imported last year over $24,- 
000,000 worth of pork products from 
other states. Is there much honor in 
our boast, of raising a third of Ameri- 
ca’s cotton supply when we have to 
trade it off to the other states for 
pork, especially as cotton is ruining 
the farms of the south and hog rais- 





Aug. 25-28 


Sept. 16-12 
Aug. 28-30 





R. Knell, Sec.....cccccseses Aug. 11-14 


Knox City, A. Schenk, Sec....Aug. 11-14 


Monticello, J. A. West, Sec 


Sept. 9-12 
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Sept. 
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introduction of hog cholera into a 
herd. These are: 

1. Quarantine for four weeks 
hogs brought to the farm. 

2. Keep away dogs and all other an- 
imals and persons coming from chol- 
era-infected farms. 

3. Pasture the hogs at some dis- 
tance from main highways and away 
from contaminated streams. 

4. Feed a laxative diet but avoid 
feeding very much new corn. 

5. Disinfect the troughs daily and 
the pens and yards each week with 
quick lime. 

6. Have an experienced person vac- 
cinate, with serum, all hogs while 
healthy if the disease is in your lo- 
cality. 

Interested parties may secure addi- 
tional information by applying to H. 
L. Russell, Director, Madison. 


The Shepherd 


LARGEST EASTERN SHEEP FARM. 


all 











Very few people in general know 
that the largest sheep farm in New 
England is located in Maine. Long 
Branch farm of which W. B. Kendall is 
the proprietor and E. E. Gifford, man- 
ager, is situated on the hill in the edge 
of Bowdoinham village. Here in com- 
fortable quarters are being wintered 
531 sheep. The five pure-blooded 
breeds, 103 in number, are Cotswold, 
Hampshire, Cheviot, Horned Dorset, 
Oxford Downs and Leicesters. 

For years the proprietor has been 
interested in sheep, but not until re- 
cently except in a general way did he 


make any specialty of the business. ° 


Three years ago Mr. Kendall secured 
the services of Mr. Gifford, a sheep 
breeder, to take charge of his farms. 
Realizing the importance of keeping 


4 the best sheep they have made careful 


selections of the various breeds and 
have among their flocks some of the 
best blooded sheep in the country. One 
hundred and sixty-nine premiums were 
won at the New England fairs last fall. 

In their flock of Hampshire Downs 
are nine imported sheep and the buck, 


Spring Pigs & Bae Gilts > 
Als Angus Cattle J. 5. Vis- 
Box 9, Alton, Til. 




















wool, shearing 16% pounds. The 
sheep are of the same type, 15 of them, 
including four yearlings, weighing 
3,391 pounds, an average of 226 pounds. 

The Cheviots are not so large, but a 
pretty sheep and at Long Branch farm, 
some fine specimens of the breed may 
They are squarely built and 
a fine shape with a white fleece and a 
pure white face. These sheep are na- 
tives of Scotland and great rustlers, 
obtaining the greater part of their liv- 
img on coarse grasses, bushes, brakes, 
etc. They are said to be the cheapest 
kept sheep of any breed, very hardy, 
rather shy, but quiet unless frightened. 
The average weight is from 200 to 250 
pounds. 

The Leicesters are an English sheep 
of large, heavy type, a two-year-old 
ram weighing 280 pounds. They are 
white fleeced and heavy shearers, their 
wool being rather coarse. Some of 
them have sheared 24 pounds. 

The Horned Dorsets are fine made 
sheep and unlike the others have horns 
which curl around the sides of the 
head. A peculiarity of this strain is 
their breeding at any season of the 
year. They are good milkers and the 
lambs mature early. Among their lot 
of this breed is a buck whose horns 
form a perfect circle and reach part 
way round again: 

The Oxford Downs is another breed 
here. They are well known sheep of 
good size; black faced and preferred 
by many as a general sheep. They 
have a very nice fleece of wool and 
their lambs are strong and grow rap- 
idly. 

Over 450 grade Hampshires and oth- 
er breeds were wintered in the vari- 
ous barns and sheds. Long racks for 
the hay and grain have been built 
through the pens and the sheep are at 
all times given plenty of fresh air, the 
windows and doors being open and 
several yards in connection give them 
much freedom during the winter. Be- 
tween three and four hundred were 
wintered last year and only one lost. 
“Fresh air and pure water and good 
care keeps them healthy,” said Mr. 
Gifford. During the summer months 
the bucks are kept in small enclosures 
and no yearlings are bred as they are 
not fully developed until two years 
of age. 

Roughage, hay, corn and vegetables 
are fed regularly and particular care 
is taken that fresh water is kept be- 
fore them. An addition of 70 feet is 
being built on to one of the barns 
which when completed will be 40x130 
feet. This will be used entirely as a 
sheep house, it being the intention of 
Mr. Kendall to keep a thousand head. 

Mr. Gifford, who has been a prac- 
tical sheep raiser for years estimates 
that he can winter ten sheep at the 
Same expense as a dairy cow and dur- 
ing the year they will pay an average 
net income of 1 per cent per day. Last 
year a ton and a half of wool was 
sold and several hundred lambs rais- 
ed. 

Mr. Kendall is the owner of 20 farms 
and on these different places the sheep 
are pastured. Much wire fenciag has 
been bought and the dogs have never 
caused any serious trouble. 

With the beginning of the new year, 
Mr. Kendall has started an accurate 
system of bookkeeping with his sheep 
department and will run it on a prac- 
tical business basis. Mr. Kendall is 
very enthusiastic over the business 
and believes that there is a good op- 
portunity in Maine in that line. “We 
hear much about the low price of 
wool,” said he, “but even if I should 
fail to receive several cents less per 
pound for it this year than last it is 





Lonesome Lad, which weighs over 300 


no reason why I should gp out of the 
business. 
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|from the tenant’s general debts. 


the products of agriculture raised on 
the farm, and secure advances and 
supplies as well as rent. A landlord’s 
lien attaches to the crops as well when 
the rent is payable partly in produce 
as when it is payable wholly in money, 
and even where the crops are exempt 
A 
purchaser from the tenant takes a crop 
subject to the landlord’s lien where 
the law gives such a lien. 





MARKETS OVERT. 





Market overt, writes Henry H. In- 





WILLIAM N. ELLIOTT, Editor. 
Cc. D. LYON, Associate Editor. 











Norman J. Colman, 
First U. 8S. £-cretary of Agriculture. 





COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD was 
_ lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
‘Who later became the first United States 
Secretary of Agriculture. As a clarion of 





estab- 


gersoll in the April Case and Com- 
iment, The Lawyer’s Magazine, is the 
name of an open and public market, 
where every sale passes a good title 
to the buyer, even though the seller 
has none at all; “for,” says Black- 
stone, “it is expedient that the buyer, 
by taking proper precautions, may at 
all events be secure of his purchase; 


and man must soon be at an end. 
Therefore the general rule of law is 
that all sales and contracts of any- 
thing vendible in fairs or markets 
overt shall not only be good between 


therein.” 2 Com. 19. This rule ap- 


plies to all goods and chattels so sold, 


save only those which have been 
stolen and the thief thereof duly con- 
victed. Keble v. Brown, Cro. Eliz. 661. 
In London every tradesman’s shop 
is a market overt for the articles wont 
to be sold there. In the country there 
must be fixed by grant or usage not 
only time and place, but also the class 
of articles sold there, to constitute a 
market overt. This feature of market 
has not crossed the Atlantic, and is 
|} not known in America. 3 Bl. Com. n. 
What we lack in variety of law for our 
American market is fully supplied in 
the rich variety of comestibles found 
therein, as Fulton Market in New 
York, French Market in New Orleans, 
and the markets of Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and Washington will show on 





advanced agriculture this journal has at- 
tracted nation-wide support, and is today 
held in highest regard by thousands of in- 
teliigent and discriminating readers. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD strives to 

bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number at all times. Each issue is replete 
with helpfulness and good cheer. It i 
tead for profit and pleasure, and yields a 
Satisfactory return to each individual sub- 
scriber. Our advertisers are rewarded with 
excellent results. 








COLMAN’S KURAL WORLD is mailed post- 
paid to any address in the United States 


or island possessions for one dollar per 
year or three years for two dollars. All 
subscriptions payable in advance. Remit by-| 


draft, registered letter, postoffice or ex- 
press money order. In changing address 
give old and new addresses. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is published 
~ every Thursday at 718 Lucas Avenue. 


Contributed articles on pertinent subjects 


are invited. Address all communications to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, i718 Lucas 
Ave. St. Louis, Mo. r 








Entered in the postoffice at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








To keep abreast of the times you 
must read and study articles intend- 
ed to help and instruct you found in 
the columns of this paper every week. 


“Back to the farm” as a slogan 
seems to have had a salutary effect 
on the people of the country at large, 
as the “flight from the farm to the 
city” is on the decay. 

With a bumper wheat crop on the 
way—the biggest yet—other crops to 
follow, money easy, trust and railroad 
legislation well nigh completed, we 
‘have reason to expect a large meas- 
ure of prosperity in the near future. 





The authorities in charge of build- 
ing the Panama-Pacific International 


Exposition at San Francisco have for- | 


bidden the use of clocks architectural- 
ly even in the amusement concession 
district, that the count of time with 
the pressure of everyday duties and 
ideas may not intrude upon the 
visitor to the “Magic City.” 





LANDLORD’S LIEN ON CROPS FOR 
RENT 





There are statutes in several of the 
states, writes John B. Green in the 
April Case and Comment, the Lawyer’s 
Magazine, which give the landlord of 
a rented farm a lien for rent upon the 
crops grown on the leased land. Some 
of these statutes extend the lien to all 


|any Saturday. 





SOUR SKIM MILK FOR CALVES. 





That in summer time calves do as 
' well on sour skim milk as they do on 
| sweet will be interesting news to many 
| farmers who have hitherto been kept 
| from raising calves by the expense of 
keeping the milk sweet in hot weather. 
| This expense experiments carried out 
| by the department indicate to be quite 
lunnecessary. The calves will make as 
rapid gains on sour skim milk. In 
winter, it is true, this is not quite so 
| satisfactory. It chills the calves and 
|some of them drink it with great re- 
|luctance. Very young calves have 
| even been known to refuse it altogeth- 
jer. On the other hand, of course, it is 
/ much easier to keep the milk sweet in 
| winter. 

| In calling the attention of farmers 
| to these facts, however, the department 
at the same time emphasizes an im- 
| portant precaution. Unless the milk 
iis produced and kept under cleanly 
| conditions, it may become contaminat- 
ed with disease-producing bacteria. 
Farmers should therefore allow the 
milk to sour quickly and then feed it 
without delay. 

In the course of these experiments 
sour skim milk was fed to 22 calves, 
Holsteins, Jerseys and Guernseys, at 
| different seasons of the year. In no 
case did it cause digestive disturb- 
ances even when the change from 
sweet to sour milk was made abruptly 
when the calves were only a few days 
old. Moreover no evil results follow- 
ed the alternate use of sweet and sour. 
It seems, therefore, that the common 
idea that sour milk leads to scours is 
quite unfounded. 
| The calves, it was found, did not like 
\the sour milk as well as the sweet, 
| but in the majority of cases soon be- 
| came accustomed to it. The aversion, 
however, increased when the milk was 
fed them at a low temperature. 








SEVERE DROUGHT HAS CAUSED 


FOREST FIRES. 





More than one hundred forest fires 
occurred during May in the national 
forest areas of the southern Appala- 
chians, coincident with one of the se- 
verest spring droughts ever known in 
the southeast. The statements are 
based on reports of the weather bu- 





otherwise all commerce between man | 


the parties, but also be binding on all 
those who have any right or property | 


reau and the forest service. 

The rainfall throughout the greater 
part of the southeast during most of 
March, April, and May was below nor- 
mal, and in certain sections of the 
Carolinas in May the rainfall dropped 
as low as 2 per cent of the normal. 
The number of fires reported in the 
southeastern forest areas increased 
during the spring months, while the 
drought increased. Only 26 fires were 
reported for March, 89 for April, and 
104 for May. The latter month is 
usually a safe one as regards forest 
fires. Most of the fires occurred on 
the White Top, Unaka, and Smoky 
| Mountain areas on the Carolina high- 
| land, which are crossed: by railroads. 
| Railroads are given as the cause of 
| three-quarters of the April fires re- 
|} ported. Only those fires which were 
| burning on or near government land 
| were reported by the forest service; 
| they are, therefore, only a small por- 
| tion of all the fires. 
| The month of June started in with 
' the drought continuing at full blast in 

the southeast. A few local rains and 

| Showers have occurred, but these have 
| not been sufficient to reduce the fire 
hazard. 

In the far west the two bureaus of 
| the department are co-operating to the 
| fullest extent, the weather bureau fur- 
|} Dishing special warnings of drying 
| winds and the forest service taking 
extra precautions when such warnings 
are received. 








SPORTSMEN’S AID SOUGHT 
AGAINST FOREST FIRES. 





Because of the fact that many forest 
fires are set through the carelessness 
of hunters, campers, and others who 
go into the woods for recreation, the 
| forest service has taken up with man- 
|ufacturers of firearms and ammuni- 
| tion the question of a co-operative ar- 
| rangement through which purchasers 
|and users of guns and cartridges shall 
| be reminded of the fire danger. 
| It has been pointed out that in the 
| lumber regions of the northwest, for 
|example, manufacturers and other 
| business men have been having print- 
| ed or stamped on their stationery and 
| Day checks various crisp, catchy 
| statements about the loss which the 
| public suffers through the decreased 
| demand for labor and decreased money 
|in circulation if timber, which is the 
| source of many of the northwest’s in- 

dustries, is burned up. 

| It has also been pointed out that in 
| the east particularly many forest fires 
are started by the carelessness of 
hunters, who drop burning matches, 
cigar or cigarette stumps, or pipe 
coals in the woods, or perhaps build a 
fire which is left burning when the 
hunter goes on. Forest fires, of 
course, greatly injure the interests of 
sportsmen by robbing the birds of 
their proper cover. They also impair 
the food supply of both birds and big 
game, through the destruction of the 
undergrowth which furnishes browse, 
berries, and other food. 

The eastern woods are exposed to 
the danger from fires principally in 
the spring and fall, when most of the 
trees are bare and the leaves on the 
ground are dry. The spring fires, 
many of which are due to trout fisher- 
men, may destroy the eggs of game 
birds and even the young birds them- 
selves. Since trout fishermen are 
likely to hunt in the fall, the same in- 
dividuals, if careless, may be a source 
of danger at both seasons. 

It is suggested that the manufactur- 
ers of arms and ammunition ought to 
be sufficiently interested in the mat- 
er of perpetuation of game to be will- 
ing to help in the campaign against 
forest fires. This help may come 
through the printing of some brief 
fire warning on cartridge boxes or 
some slip to go with any hunting or 
camping supplies which are furnished. 
Several manufacturers have already 
expressed their interest in the matter 
and their willingness to help. 








THE “DAY OF REST” AND HUMAN 
EFFICIENCY, 





The refreshing influence of the 
weekly “day of rest’’ona person sub- 
jected to the strenuous routine of a 
busy life is a feature which he him- 
self can duly appreciate in the ef- 
fects on his “feelings” and “spirits.” 
The efficiency of the working man, 
the length of the working day, the 














interjection of pauses for rest in the 


Pale 


schedule of labor for persons of gy 
ferent ages and stations in 1, 
questions of this sort are const Y 








arising for solution on a geje 
basis. Not only in the field of mas 
labor, but also in the case of 
schoolchild, the office boy, the faetps 
girl, the banker and the merch 
efficiency is the keynote of the times, 
Fatigue is the enemy of efficienm. 
and to detect and compensate fop g 
overcome it, is the duty of those og. 
cerned with the promotion of hum 
welfare. ze 

In view of this, says the Joumg) 
of the American Medical Association 
it is of more than passing interest, ty 
know that Dr. Martin and some of hig, 
associates in the laboratory of phys 
iology at the Harvard Medical S¢ 
have been making a careful study gf 
the whole question of fatigue and eh! 
ficiency from a physiological stang 
point. A long series of experiments 
have been made on first-year medica 
students who were following a 
ular routine of school work dy 
six days of each week. The ronting 
was interrupted weekly by the Sm. 
day recess, an interval occuple 
variously by the students, but in gg! 
case in precisely the manner of the 
week days. The daily observations 
made on these persons during severg} 
weeks show that at the beginning of 
the week the nerve reaction tends 
to be high, that from then until the 
end of the week there is a fairly eon. 
tinuous decline, and that following 
the interruption of the routine by the 
intervention of Sunday, it returns t 
the original high point. 

The decline is interpreted: ag q 
cumulative result of general fatigue 
incident to routine. What is eve 
more significant, however, is the add 
ed fact that a pronounced break i 
the routine—such as the “day of rest” 
occasions—may bring about a retim 
of sensitiveness to a high point or, it 
other words, it restores the nervous 
tone. Studies continued in this direc 
tion should lead to some useful con 
clusions regarding the maximum @ 
work, with respect to both its dura 
tion and type, that should determine 
the conditions under which the orgal- 
ism of man may be maintained with 
out depletion. 


















































































































































WHAT TO DO IN FLY TIME. 





Fighting the typhoid carrying flys 
a community problem. To aid com 
munities, Dr. M. P. Ravenel, directo? 
of the state hygienic laboratory, gives 
this short account of its habits and 
best methods of eradication: 

“The fly is by habit a scavenger. If 
nature had started out to build a fill 
collector she could not have succeéé- 
ed better. The foot and the probosts 
or tongue of this insect are peculiar 
ly well adapted to picking up filth. Is 
body, feet and legs are hairy. Tie 
feet are further provided with two 
hooks. 

“The powers of multiplication @ 
the fly are enormous. Its eggs ale 
deposited by preference in horse M& 
nure. They hatch in about 24 hou 
after being laid, producing larvae @ 
maggots. These moult or change) 
their skins three times in from i 
to seven days, and at the end of this 
time pass into the resting stale 
which is a small brown, oval, se 
ed object. In from five to seve 
days more, according to the weathel 
the perfect insect appears. De 
ing chiefly on the climate, there mal 
be from eight to 14 broods a seasol 
and the progeny of a single female 
fly, provided they all live, wil ® 
14,067,792,000,000,000. ae 

“The method of treatment is B® 
vention of breeding. This 
scrupulous care in getting rid of 
breeding places. The eggs are oftel® 
times laid within a few minutes ale? 
the dropping of the manure. It is 
impossible to keep the 0 
stable with soft floors cleat. 
manure should be collected at 
and stored in fiy-proof bins ™ 
screened apartments and freq é 
taken out and spread on the earth ® 
a fertilizer. If manure is not aval) 
able flies will breed in almost 4 : 
sort of garbage. Hence alley We 
back yards, and places where #@— 
is usually collected should be ® 
scrupulously clean. 

Sick, people, especially those ® 
ing from intestinal troubles, * 
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treated in well screened rooms so 

t even if flies exist they can not 
ry infection from the sick person 
to the well. : : 
In Wisconsin the Anti-Tuberculosis 
jation has begun an anti-fly 
aign. In several cities a sanitary 

ice commission has been made up. 
¢ activities of this sanitary police 
commission will be: (a) a fly killing 


aign; (b) the making, setting 
ad inspecting of fly traps to. be 
ysed on the streets; (c) inspection 


god reporting on violators of garbage 
jjsposal ordinances; (d) counting 
gd reporting location of uncovered 
manure heaps; (e) observance of 
gnd report on number of violators of 
gitting ordinances; (f) volunteer 
grvice in disposing of the breeding 
places of the flies; (g) distribution of 





| 


| 


| 


} 


jiterature; (nh) general clean-up. 

pREE GLASSES TO SCHOOL.) 
CHILDREN. 

It often happens that schoolchild- 

ren are in great need of glasses and 


yet have not the money to buy them. 
Perhaps the eyes have been examined 
jn the early fall, by the teacher, ac- 
grding to the printed instruction, 
and some defect has. been found. 
Maybe the child cannot see the black- 
hoard. Maybe the teacher finds that 
although the child can see well at a 
distance, he frequently complains of 
headache and eyeache, after getting 


| 


his lessons. Maybe the eyes are red, 
or maybe the child is cross-eyed. At 
all events the teacher discovers that | 
something is wrong, so she sends aj} 
printed card to the parent, which 
notifies him that his child’s eyes are 
not right, and advises him to seek 


competent advice. The mother or 
the schoo! nurse, therefore, takes the 
child to the oculist who _ discovers 
that glasses are urgently needed, to 
enable the child properly to recetve 


| 
| 





offered school instruction. Without 
glasses this cannot be done, and the 
child is seriously hampered in the} 
acquirement of an education. If the 


parents cannot, under these circum- 
stances, buy the glasses, what is to 


be done? This is a serious question 
and one which will have to be an- 
swered. There should be a fund in 
the hands of the school board of 
every city to meet this emergency. 
This fund may be raised by con- 


tributions, if necessary, but the best 
way is to have it come from the city 
treasury. The amount required woulda 
hot be large. Suitable arrangements 
could be made with some wholesale 
optical houses, to furnish these 
glasses at almost cost. 

In Cleveland, where school exam- 
inations are performed quite thor- 
oughly, less than 400 pairs of glasses 
are given away to poor children an- 
tually. This probably does not cost 
Cleveland $400 a year and think of 
the enormous benefits that are pro- 
duced. Schoolbooks, iunches, ete., 


are given away in many cities, why | 


not then free glasses? 





COMMUNITY MARKETING, 
Co-operation in marketing and in 
buying is, we believe, essential to the 
economical distribution of products. 
large quantities of uniformly good 
Products can be sold much more ad- 
Yantageously than can smaller quan- 
tities of products, each 
Which may be good in itself but which 
When brought together are not uni- 
form. When every farm was manu- 
facturing its own butter, and each of 
the hundred or more farmers in the 
Mmunity was trying to sell butter 
fa different quality, the price of but- 
let was comparatively low. Where 
butter is manufactured in one plant, 
the Manager of the creamery has at 
his disposal large quantities of a 
Wiform product and can sell at the 
t possible price. 
If the products of a community, 
Sich as grain, potatoes, and live 


) Mock, can be made uniform by co- 


eration among the members of the 
‘imunity in production, and then 
ese larger quantities of uniform 
Peducts can be sold by one man, the 
‘ame advantages that come to the 
Tge farmer, or have come to the 
Ty industry, can be secured in 
er enterprises on the farm.—A. D. 
Ison, Director of Agricultural Ex- 
fon and Farmers’ Institutes, Uni- 


_ Yersity Farm, St. Paul. 
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3:Foot Telescope 
ALMOST FREE 


HERE are a thousand uses for this instrument in every home 

and on every farm orranch. You can see what your neigh- 
bors axe doing who live miles away from you. It 
will bring the remotest part of your farm to your 
door. You can tell who is in a carriage long be- 
fore they reach you. You can view and count 
stock on distant parts of your farm or ranch, 







































such a good telescope was never offered in such 2 
liberal manner before. These telescopes are made 
by one of the largest manufacturers of Europe; 
measure closed, 12 inches, and open over 3% feet in five sections. They 
are brass bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with 
powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. Guaranteed by the 
maker. Everyone living in the country should have one of these in- 
struments. Objects miles away are brought to view with astonish- 
ing clearness. 

Used as a microscope it is found of infinite value in discover- 
ing microbes and germs in plants, and seeds, etc. 

Heretofore telescopes of this size with solar eyepiece and 
multi-focal lenses, have sold for $8 to $10, or even more. We do 
not claim our telescope is as nice and expensive in every par- 
ticular of construction as a $10 telescope should be: that 
would be unreasonable; but it is a positive wonder for the 
price. Each telescope is provided with 2 interchangeable 
objective lenses—one for ordinary .range and hazy at- 
mosphere, the other for extra long range in clear at- 
mosphere, increasing the power and utility of Tele- 
scope about 50 per cent. 


Can Count Cattle Nearly 20 Miles Away. 





SIGN 
THE COUPON 
BELOW TODAY 


These telescopes are 
imported from German 
manufacturers. They re- 
present the best skill of the 

old world. Labor there is 
much cheaper than here, hence 
the low price at. which these 
wonderful telescopes are able to 
be sold. We guarantee this tele- 
scope to be as represented in every 
way. It is marked for adjustment, 
so that anyone can adjust it to the 
marks, and by a little practice can reg- 
ulate the lens for various distances. 
Scores of owners of this telescope would 
not take $5 to $10 for 
their instrument, if they 
could not get another 


F. S. Patton, Kansas, says: “Can count cattle 
nearly 20 miles away. Can see large ranch 17 
miles east, ang can tell colors and count windows 
in the house.” 


Saw an Eclipse of Sun, 


L. S. Henry, The Saxon, New York, writes: 
“Your Solar eyepiece is a great thing, I wit- 
nessed the eclipse at the Austrian Tyrol 
when the sun was almost 80 per cent con- 
cealed.” 


Could See Sun Spots. 


Rutland, Vt., Feb. 16, 1910.—Tele- 
scope arrived O. K. I have seen the 
spots on the sun for the first time in 
my life—Dan C. Safford. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 
A GOOD TELESCOPE 





one. They give universal 
satisfaction. Everyone is 
delighted. 


LIMITED OFFER 


REMEMBER 
it timtted Send us $1.00 to pay for a one year extension on your 
Act subscription to our big farm paper Colman’s Rural World 


Quickly and 35 cents extra to help pay mailing and packing 


charges on the complete telescope eutfit, which will be sent 
postpaid (total amount to remit, $1.35). Absolute guarantee 
of satisfaction or money refunded. 









Coupon Order Biank 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

718 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $1.35 for which you may extend my sub- 
scription one year to your big farm paper, Colman’s Rural World and 
send me one of your telescopes as advertised. Telescope to be as rep- 
resented in your advertisement, both as to size and quality. 





Colman’s 
Rural World 


718 Lucas Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, - - 
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_ Home Circle 


THE FIR TREES. 





All the lovely fir trees, 
Growing in the sun, 

Holding up green branches, 
Happy every one, 

Laughed and sang all summer, 
“Wait till summer’s done! 


“We shall have bright candles, 
Green and red and blue; 
Blossom forth in popeorn, 
Strings of berries, too, 
Darling little children, 
We'll hold gifts for you! 


“That is why we’ve grown here, 
Staunch through sun and snow, 
Whether summer breezes 
Or winter tempests blow,— 
Straight and strong for Christmas 
See how glad we grow!” 
—Grace Shoup, in the School Arts 
Book. 
CLEAN LIFE CENTER IN MO. STATE 
PRISON. 





Dr. Dora Martin, 
Supt. of Mo. Clean Life Ass’n. 

By request of Chaplain Sterling, I 
spoke to “the boys” in the Missouri 
prison May 24. I told them of my fight 
against tobacco and bad language and 
our plan of clean life centers in our 
churches to save our boys and girls 
for a clean life. You should have seen 
them vote for a clean life center in 
the prison. It seemed every hand 
went up, and they cheered and cheered. 
Just think of the number of those in- 
mates that could have been saved for a 
clean life if the church, home and 
school had united in prevention. As 
they passed out, nearly every young 
boy and some of the older fellows ask- 
ed. me to go to their homes and estab- 
lish clean life centers. It seemed 
that they were crying out “Neglect! 
Neglect.” Think, too, of the heart- 
aches and unhappy homes from which 
they came. The church is the key to 
the situation.. They claim to stand for 
a.elean life, but many of them only 
“stand.” For I’ve lined boys and girls 
up for a clean life for 10 years and the 
preachers have turned them down. As 
field worker for Oklahoma and Texas 
Sunday School Association I begged in 
the name of the next generation, and 
im the name of the heartaches of 
mothers, for clean life centers for boys 
and girls. When I was called to Chi- 
cago on account of tobacco spoiling 
the schools as it is everywhere, I 
begged the churches to take up the 
work, but they refused. I had an op- 
portunity to speak to over a million 
children, but no success. What is the 
matter with the churches? Are they 
like the walnut in the story? You re- 
member the preacher said: “The hull 
represents a certain church, but the 
inside represents our church and 
preacher.” Then he cracked the nut 
and it was rotten. We have 10 clean 
life centers since we organized our 
Clean Life Association, but there 
ought to be 10,000 for ‘there isn’t a 
place that does not need one. There’s 
nothing for boys and girls during va- 
cation and that’s when many are 
ruined. 

We do not ask for a new organiza- 
tion, but that every church that stands 
for a clean life appoint a superinten- 
dent and send 10 cents for supplies to 
start the work and material for clean 
life entertainment. The “Voice from 
the Prison” ought to make us want 
to try anything in the Master’s name 
that would help our young people in 
clean Christian character building. 
There’s no need of so many ruined 
lives, unhappy homes and heartaches. 
The son does not have to go to a for- 
eign country to become a prodigal. He 
can become one right at home in boy- 
hood, but there are no calves killed 
when he comes home, and I notice 
there’s nothing special along that line 
for the prodigal son-in-law. A man 
said that he did not like to hear me 
speak because I ran the men down. 
I assured him that I never ran a man 
down in my life, but tobacco, liquor, 
bad language and bad company have 
run them down till educated women 
are ref'‘sing to marry. We want.500 
lecturers for the Clean Life Associa- 
tion. Send endorsements and 10 cents 





for plans and terms. The church, the 
home and the business world need 
clean men and women. 





A GOAT STORY. 





While living in my Poughkeepsie 
home on the Hudson river we kept sev- 
eral goats , as mother knew the value 
of their rich milk , and we lived in the 
suburbs where they could be kept con- 
veniently. My father was an evan- 
gelist and had been presented with a 
12-room house and was near comple- 
tion, but as the barn was finished first 
we had the goats removed out there. 
One day I was out watching the car- 
penters. The side door being open, 
in came two of the goats, Nannie and 
the kid to inspect the house, and as 
the boss carpenter raised his hammer 
at Nannie she darted through a large 
glass and the kid started for another 
window, but another carpenter headed 
'it off. It then went through the same 
window that its mother did, and it only 
cost of the carpenter $2 instead of $4. 
You may know the value that mother 
placed on goats when she paid $20 for 
one fine goat, but told me not to tell 
pa the cost of Polly. This goat was 
called a Rocky Mountain goat; and, oh, 
the quantity of milk it gave. Hts own- 
er on selling us the goat said he was 
searching: high and low for her one 
day, but when he was about to give 
her up and looked high, there was Miss 
Polly standing on top the chimney of 
his house. Well, we didn’t have Polly 
very long (poor Poll). The paitter 
had painted the picket fence and Polly 
not liking the color on the fence had 


licked off a good portion when no one 4 


was watching, and for her prejudiced 
mind, died the next day. Well, we had 
several goats left, and had added an- 
other to the goat family, and his name 
was Bill. Father was away all the 
time, and only came home about three 
times a year for a week or two to rest. 
Bill had never seen father before, and 
as pa opened the gate Bill went out to 
make his acquaintance and shook his 
head and showing his long horns, and 
as he was getting too close to pa, he 
had grabbed hold his horns while be- 
| ing backed up against the picket fence. 
| Pa ealled for help and I went to his 
| rescue, that’s ome on the preacher. 
| Mother was milking Nannie one day 
land while the performance was going 
|on Nannie was eating mother’s shawl. 
So you see, a goat believes in “give 
and take.” About this time mother 
had bought the largest and finest cook 
stove I ever saw, and on a chilly fall 
day, the kitchen door being open, 2 
kid came in and got into the open 
oven for the first time (and last) to 
get warm. A little later sister came 
out to make some fime biscuits and 
! closed the oven door and got the fire 
| good and hot, but soon a fierce bleat- 
|ing was taking place and the racket 
in the oven made known where the 
trouble was, and on opening the door 
| of the oven, out popped a little 
brownie which a few minutes before 
was a snow white. Well, we later 
gave up the goats, as the place was 
laid out in fruit trees, vines and flow- 
ers and a goat could eat up such 
things faster than they could grow. 
The Right of the Way. 
A William goat came down the street 
Which Jack, my friend, did chance to 
meet 
On walk of planks no two could pass, 
And on either side lay deep wet grass. 
Well, Jack pushed Bill, but oh, the 
whack 
That landed Jack flat on his back, 








Then Bill walked off and shook his 
head 
And gave a blatt, that’s all was said. 


Moral, 
Though sometimes you're dissatisfied 
Be careful whom you push aside. 


St. Louis. ALBERT E. VASSAR. 





MANY INTERESTING THINGS, 





By Nettie B. Richmond. 


June 16—We have enjoyed a good, 
big rain today. 

The farmers are all about through 
cutting wheat, and seem to be well 
satisfied with the yield, although the 
dry weather, the Hessian fly and the 
army worms have all injured it to 
some extent. The army worms dam- 
aged us but little, as we were near 
town and not close to any meadows. 
A friend of ours cut his oats to save 
them from the worms, but when he 








f went to rake them he got nothing but 
the straw, as the worms ate all the 
heads off. Others lost all their mead- 
ows, after cutting, by the worms. 

Some kind of imsects have eaten 
most of our melons and cabbage 
plants. Insects have eaten the goose- 
berries and foliage from the bushes 
here in some gardens. A sure remedy 
is a dime’s worth of hellebore in sev- 
eral gallons of water sprinkled or 
sprayed on the bushes. 

I wonder if any of you try our way 
of setting sweet potato plants while 
it is so dry? I set them in the dust 
and then water at night, mext morn- 
ing I put a tin can or berry box over 
each plant and leave it on two days 
and a night, when they will pass 
through a kind of sweat and live. 

Wish some one would write what 
varieties of vegetables they like 
best for home gardens and for mark- 
eting? I wonder how many of you 
like the Strasburg radish for mark- 
eting? I find they do not get pithy at 
all as do the [Iecicle radish, even whén 
quite old they are eatable, but they 
have a dry rot, possibly it was the 
dry weather caused it. 

I want to mention that our pigs 
last winter gnawed and killed six 
large apple trees to which their wire 
lot was fastened, so that others may 
profit by our mistake. 

We have a good refrigerator on the 
porch near the well and as it is not 
convenient to get ice we set the milk 
in two large jars of water in the re- 
frigerator to keep it sweet, changing 
the water twice a day. 

I wonder how many of you use dull 
scissors, when it is so easy to sharp- 
en them with a file. Get some one 
who knows how to teach you _ to 
sharpen them. In learning anything 
don’t be sure you know how until 
you take hold and can do the work 
yourself; watching others is not 
learning. And learn all you can. 

In my last article I spoke about 
our daughter, Mary, graduating; 
since then she has received a scbolar- 
ship in Central College at Fayett, Mo., 
because she was best in all her 
studies in her class of 10 scholars. 

What do any of you think of the 
Boy Scout movement? There are 
quite a number in the organization 
here, with a good scoutmaster. I be- 
lieve it is a good thing. 

If you want to read a rather small 
book that will make you laugh try 
“Miss Manerva and Wm. Green Hill,” 
by Calhoun. Our daughter Kate is 
reading “The Wandering Jew” aloud 
to us all. It ig very good. 

Set out some peppermint on the 
north side of your house, and if any 
of you ever are troubled with nau- 
sea, eat a few leaves and it will cure 
you. 

Polk county.. 





PLEASED WITH PREMIUMS. 





I received my premiums all in good 
condition, and I think they are so nice. 
Thanking you so much for your kind- 
ness.—Mrs. J. G. McQuaig, New Augus- 
tine, Fla. 





BUSINESS STANDARDS FOR THE 
HOME, 





The housekeeping must be judged 
by business standards. It must be 
managed and equipped to produce the 
largest possible income in work ac- 
complished, in money saved or 
earned, and in the atmosphere of a 
real home. This demands first of all 
the saving of labor. If the use of a 
gasoline engine on a farm will more 
than save the work of one man, it is 
equally true that water under pres- 
sure, a lighting system, and power- 
driven laundry and cleaning machin- 
ery will save the work of one woman 
in the house. Or, from another view, 
such labor-saving equipment will re- 
lease a water-carrier, or a laundress 
for the better paid work of dress- 
making; or, better still, aHow time 
for the real mothering of children. 

But there is one still more impor- 
tant economic aspect. Overwork 
takes all the joy out of work, even 
of one’s own work. It makes life ex- 
istence, not real living. It makes men 
and women old when they should still 
be young. It is time to cease prais- 
ing the industry which begins with 
the dawn and lasts all day long, and 
instead, to take account of its tol) in 








non-productive, premature old age. 





YOU NEED MEDICINE AP qyy 
TIME, 









When nature falters and from 
work a tired, wornout body is up 
to perform its natural functions, BL, 
LA R. BERRY’S CREOLE TEA jg 
dicated and may be confidently 
upon to stimulate the liver ang 
freely taking it all the year around, 
by old and young alike, Chronig Con. 
stipation, Indigestion, Colds, Rheum. 
tism, Bad Complexion and Skin Dig 
eases can be relieved and ov 
For nursing mothers, after #% is 
steeped, ag told on each box, ang for 
children, there is nothing better thgg 
ELLA R. BERRY’S CREOLE TBA ig 
Herb form. A little sugar can fp 
added to the tea and mild doses, ag 
ministered from time to time, wij 
keep them well and healthy, At ay 
drug stores, 10 cts. a box. 

WANTED—Ladies, gentlemen to 
their own remedies. Herb doctor containg 
150 recipes for all kinds diseases as—stom. 
ach, bowel, kidney, liver, heart, lung, bj 
rheumatism, syphilis, gleet, gonorrhea, fat. 


ening, anti-fat teas, female disorders, ete, 
Special Limited price silver quarter (ne 











stamps) His. Mail-Order House, Salem. M,, 
im Ria we aT PRI: ‘ 
Valuable Articles FREE 


We give away hundreds of 4 a 
valuable premfums fm our plan 
to introduce Fruit-Grower and 
Farmer to new readers. 

The “Country Home” Depart- 
ment is one of our many inter- 
esting features, Boys and girls 
aml grown folks, too, can se- 
eure many-—valuable articles 
without cost. Sencl for free pre- 
mium list and sample copies. “Brother Jonathan” 
Fruit-Grower and Farmer, Bex 610, St. Joseph, Me 

















RINK CRESCENT S>— 


RANGEADE 


Tgp SS AAKE LT YOURSELB 


j~. Just add cold water to Creveent Orangeade Powder, 
sweeten with sugar and you will instantly hawt 
finest, richest drink imaginabie. Folly guarantel 
under the Pure Food Law, U. S. Serial 176% aby 
Money maker at Pienics, Fairs, Ball Games, Dee 
etc. Many make $10 to $50 a day. Over 4c profiten every 
One glass means a steady customer. Agents wanted to sll th 
powder to families. restaurants, stores. etc. Send 10 conteie 
trial package, enough for 17 glasses. with catalogue, ete., pub 









































paid. You will be surprised and delighted. Address: Cut i 
CHAS. T. MORRISSEY CO,, 4417-39 Madison St., CHICAGO. EB years. 
inch ma 
8‘ ¢ 
Cut in 
years. | 
materia. 
Cut iz 
and larg 
; « -*t- 1870 | Quincy, HL inch ma 
Annual attendance 1408. Occupies its 975. 
own specially designed asd 
equipped building. Thorough coursesia 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Cut i 
Actual Business Practice, Ponmeaatly I 
and Mathematics. Write for ind larg 
illustrated year book free. inch ma 
D. L. MUSSELMAN, Pres., Kock Bus 154, Olea 999 
Cut ir 
HAND BAG and larg 
FREE ma 
7 one 
sarf 27 
lustrate 
quire 33 
% yar 
nedium 
ov { 
Gut 
Years, . | 
Uaterial 
People’s Supply Co., Dep . Rw716 Lucas Ave. St. Lowe an 
—— 36, 38, 41 


Conservation of physical strength am@ Skirt 99 








health is conservation of 4, 28, ¢ 
power—a genuine production ot we, It 
wealth.—Josephine -T. Berry, Hom material 
Economics, University Farm, St. ig 
Dé 

BOOSTER CROP NEWS WANTED fl! 
These 

Colman’s Rutal World invites aad RAL Wc 
requests its readers to report to ach (si) 
newspaper office any and all news It you 
good crops in this section. Write @ tad 10 | 
come and tell of unusual yields mn des 


measurements of any sort of ¢tOP 01 
This paper solicits news sketches 9 COLMA) 
correspondents and all others, show fas A 
ing profits on small fruits, truck farm 

ing and all lines of agriculture sho¥ 
ing forth the merits and advan 

of the soil in this section. Let us 
bor together for the good name of @ @iBust 
ery county in Missouri. Did you say 

“Amen?” By, 





Nitrate of soda is a clean, quick 7 
tilizer to put on the lawn. App ™ 











the rate of 300 pounds per acre 
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#HOMES FOR THE AGED.” 


= 


By IDYLL. 


at one time, before I became in- 
timately acquainted with the internal 
gs of these institutions, I was 

g strong advocate of this refuge for 
‘people after their work time of 
was over. At least, after they 
me too much enfeebled to earn 

s living elsewhere. I may have “got 
into the wrong pew,” but my ideas 
pave changed very materially, with- 
jp the past few years. Still, we have 
the old people with us, and they must 
je cared for; how to do this most 
gtistactorily is the problem whicb 
pany kind-hearted people are trying 
solve. Among my letters are some 
yhich I should like to read to you. 
put space is too valuable, so I will 
try to say in a few words what can 
jardly be said in many pages, if 
fyi consideration is given the de- 


nas the writers are three old 
jadies, over seventy years old; two 
gf-them are still among the wage- 
siers,. busy and. doing good work. 

other’ has never done any work 
Me eker her money, but has 
wared. a. family, and cared for 
gg invalid husband for a long time. 
The children are scattered; they have 

ently forgotten mother, or do 
not realize how lonely life has be- 
ome to her. “Mother has plenty to 
yeep her,” they say when speaking 





of her. That is, she has enough to 
keep her sheltered, fed and clothed. 
Materially, she never need go hun- 
gry, or in rags, or brave the buffet- 
ings of the weather. They do not 
realize, because they have never felt, 
the awful agony of heart-hunger; the 
lack of the tender hands to care for 
the garments she can so poorly ad- 
just to her feeble frame, or the 
storms of grief and loneliness that 
eats out her heart as she realizes 
that she is alone. Alone in her fee- 
bleness, when she so needs the ten- 
der hand of love—the forbearing 
kindness for her little faults of tem- 
per and obstinacy. No, the children 
do not know, because they are not 
old. 

When the other two are remon- 
strated with for working as long as 
they can do so, they say, “I just must 
work, or I would go crazy.” And 
people wonder why. When the money 
for the work is put into their hands, 
they set aside a sum large enough 
to satisfy their simple wants and 
needs, and put the rest in invest- 
ments through the hands of a man 
of business, and some envious people 
say, “What does she want to lay up 
money for? She is so miserly!” But 
many a dollar of this money is passed 
on to others less fortunate; many 
desolate ones are comforted by the 
fruits of her thrift, She is defraud- 
ing no one; the labor market will 
pick and choose; she does good work, 
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_ PATTERNS FOR RURAL 


‘ dering patterns for Waist, give 
Ee weasure yt oe for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or. medium. 
wis. Girl's Dress With or Without 
Chemisette. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
It requires 3% yards of 44- 

inch material for an 8-year size. 
3.‘ Girl's Dress With or Without 

i Tunic. 


Cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 
yars. It requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material for an 8-year size. 

9841, Ladies’ Apron. 


Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
ad large. It requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 


975, Ladies’ Kimono or Lounging 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
imMjlarge. It requires 45% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 

9991, Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
adlarge. It requires 1% yards of 27- 
ith material for the one-piece style, 
# one embroidered or hemstitched 
warf 27x60 inches. For the style il- 
lustrated in the large view, it will re- 
quire 31, yards of 27-inch material or 
4% yards of 14-inch flouncing for a 
nedium’ size. 

-~ 9289. Child’s Rompers. 

Git in four sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 
years, It requires 214 yards of 36-inch 
Walerial for a 6-year size. 

9969-9967. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist 9969 is cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 
4,38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 

9967 is cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 

4, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist meas- 
ite, It requires 914 yards of 27-inch 
Miterial for the entire dress. This 
lalls for two separate patterns, 10c for 
ch pattern. The skirt measures 

t1% yard at the lower edge. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
8L WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
th (silver or stamps). 

_4you want more than one pattern, 
fad 10 cents for each additional pat- 
desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 

’S RURAL WORLD, 716 
lavas Ave, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No........ Size....+.+.Years 
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and is paid for it. This, of the two 
old ladies, neither of whom hag any 
children, or home ties. 

But they, too, are lonely and home- 
less, though they have pleasant 
rooms and kind friends. It will not 
be long before their work must be 
laid aside; then, “they will have 
money enough for their wants.” 
Sure! But what of their needs? 
Money will not buy everything, and 
as their mentality fails, there are 
plenty who will step in and rob them 
under the plea of help; they need 
“looking after” in justice and kind- 
ness. But where will they find it? 
They are first in no one’s heart, any 
longer; the world does not need 
them, and they feel the rude jostle 
that a younger person would not no- 
tice. What are they to do? They are 
sick to death of the brick and stone 
and cement of the city; they long, 
as one of them expresses it, “for a 
handful of dirt to grow a few plants 
in.” 

All over the country, in farm homes 
are lonely women, too; young wom- 
en, who find the solitude hard to 
bear, and would be glad to have an 
intelligent old lady to stay with them, 
if only for company, or to do the 
little things old hands love to do. If 
these old ladies, homeless and lonely, 
with enough to clothe themselves, 
and get the little necessities of age, 
could get into these lonely homes, 
how gladly they would exchange the 
cloister life of the city’s “rooming 
houses” for the active life on the 
farm, where they could be busy all 
the time “puttering around,” as they 
were able, and when languid, or 
tired, would not be begrudged the 
rest their failing energies need. They 
could receive their interest, or in- 
come, in monthly installments, and 
would be no burden financially, and 
some of them cold pay for extra care 
if necessary, 

But there are so many dishonest 
people, who would take advantage of 
their feebleness, and apply their sav- 
ings to their own purposes. What 
can they do? Who can they trust? 
They have learned, by sore experi- 
ence, to trust nobody. Yet, somebody 
will have to be trusted. 

There may be good “Homes for the 
Aged.” I do not presume to Say 
there is not; but I can truly say that 
“I, don’t know.” My experience, per- 
haps, has been unfortunate. Not be- 
ing myself an “inmate,” but caring 
for one of>the feeble, and paying a 
dollar a day for. my own “keep,” I 
could see where they failed. To out- 
siders, everything was lovely, but to 
the poor old people, who dared not 
say their lives were their own, or 
complain of the food served, or the 
other unpleasantnesseg, it had an en- 











Moon, 4- ore 
Hupmobile, s-eyiinder, 6-passenger._..... hr 
Locomobile, 41-4-cylinder, 5-passenger ........ 


Mitchell, 6-cylinder, 6-passenger ................. 
Terms:—A reasonable cash payment, balance to 
Weber Implement and Automobile Company, 


St. ie, Mi 
em Only four Diente Norck of Union Station. 68 








tirely different aspect, In such an 
institution, the Matron should be a 
perfectly honest, honorable personj 
but some of them are not. 

Now, what are these old people to 
do? Where are they to go? There 
are thousands of them, and they 
could be of great help to the lonely 
women on the farm. Of course, they 
may be “cranky,” and at times un- 
pleasant; but are we not all sub- 
ject to such spells? Cannot some of 
you put on your thinking caps and 
give us. some ideas? It is no use 
to tell you to “think if it was your 
own mother,” for you do not under- 
stand; just think if it was yourself, 
cut off from all you loved, and left 
to drift along alone? 


DIPPING HOGS, 











Treatment for Mange and Lice. 

Treatment of hogs for mange should 
begin with a vigorous scrubbing with 
brush, soap, and soft water so as to re- 
move the crust. A variety of coal-tar 
dips are on the market. Most of these 
are quite satisfactory if of sufficient 
strength, and warm enough (about 110 
degrees F. Do not boil). The hog 
should be given a good thorough soak- 
ing in the dip, not less than two min- 
utes. The hog must go under, head 
and all, at least once, Treatment 
must usually be repeated one or more 
times at intervals of eight days. Treat 
the whole herd and do it thoroughly, 

An effective dip can be made from 
crude petroleum as follows: Fo 
gallons crude oil, 16 gallons water, 
pound soap. 

The soap should be dissolved in thé 
water by heating. An emulsion is then 
made by adding the oil and thoroughly 
churning the mixture. Water in differ- 
ent sections differs very greatly in thé 
way it will combine with soap. If this 
amonnt of soap does not give a good 
emulsion simply add more soap, Avoid 
oily dips in cold weather. , 

While the hogs are taking the dip, 
thoroughly clean and then disinfect 
the pens. In case of true mange the 
fence posts, trees, and everything 
against which the hogs can rub must 
also be disinfected. Use a strong dise 
infectant and plenty of it. After treat- 
ment do not put hogs back into lousy 
or mangy pens.—M. H. Reynolds, Vete 
erinarian, University Farm, St. Paul. 








WANT 


CLASSIFIED 








FOR SALE 


DEPARTMENT 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW BATE OF 


One Cent a Word Each Insertion, 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 


count as words. 


Initials and numbers 


These little ads. are read by thousands and give re- 


sults. No ad. accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order, 


SMALL ADS. DO BIG THINGS. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD, 





ae 





HELP WANTED. 


a, 


LIVE STOCK. Sz 





LADIES—Make plain aprons at home; 
earn $6—$9 weekly; only band and hem; full 
size sample apron sent free on receipt of 25c 
silver. “Aprons,” Box 565, Norman, Okla. 


LADIES—We pay $8 cash weekly, collect- 
ing 100 names and addresses for us; home; 
spare time. Send 25cfor blanks and outfit. 
Mahaffey’s Directory, Norman, Okla. 


MEN AND WOMEN wanted for Govern- 
ment jobs. $65 to $150 month. Vacations. 
Life jobs. “Pull” unnecessary. List of po- 
sitions available sent free. Write immedi- 
ately. Franklin Institute, Dep't. H 167, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HUSTLING man under 50 years wanted in 
each locality. To join this society and in- 
troduce our new memberships. Part or full 
time—$50.00 to $500.00 monthly. Experience 
not req . Address, The I-L-U 2021, 
Covington, Ky. 
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FARMS AND LANDS. 


WOULD YOU like to buy some good Mon- 
tana land, well adapted to alfalfa, direct from 
owner, at $12.50 per acre? Write, J. T. Spar- 
ling, Medicine Lake, Mont. 














LIVE STOCK. 
BERKESHIRES, splendid lot of pedigreed 
Berkshires, all ages. Pigs, $10 each, H, H. 


Shepard, Pacific, Ma. 


NICELY MARKED GUERNSEY CALVES 
—either sex, $17.50 each, crated for ship- 
ment. Edgeworth Farm, Whitewater, Wis. 


BIG TYPE Poland-Chinas, of the largest 
and most prolific breeding. Write today for 
what you want. Highland Stock Farm, 
Piggott, Ark. 


FOR SALE—Two-weeks-old bull calf from 
pure-bred, heavy producing Holstein cow. 
Ferd Ouellette, Foreman, St. Vincents Fa 
8t. Charles Rock Road, Near Wellston. 


we 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED—To buy 5,000 mink and foxes, 
$3.00 - $5.00 each. Beechhurst Co., Shelby« 
ville, y- 











RECIPE for killing lice and mites on 
poultry. All poultrymen need this. Pricd 
only 7c. H. H. Bvans, Falkville, Ala. 


JELLY AND FRUIT jar lables, printed on 
gummed paper, 12 point type used, 600 as- 
sorted, all fruits, vegetables, 8c; stamps 
J, eee Printery, 3756 Park ave., New 

ork. 








SAN FRANCISCO FAIR!!! Do you want 
to go there next winter????? Spend a penny 
for full paticulars. Send us a card 
will forward literature teHing you how 
make nioney in spare time, Compten Broa 
Agency, Findlay, Obie. , 
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the animal, The owner refused $1000] allowing a certain volume of air to| THICK, SWOLLEN @ 
orseman for her, rush in. But should these muscles| that make a horse Wheeze, ~ 
—_ become paralyzed, and these carti-| Roar, have Thick Wind 








The string of colts owned by E. C. 
Quinn of Germantown, Pa., in charge 
of Trainer Samuel Lewis, have. been 
oe to Charter Oak Park, Hart- 
ord. 





Harry J. S., 2:11%, by Admiral 
Dewey, 2:04%, that is te) be cam- 
Paigned this season by W. J. An- 
drews, was sent to him last week at 
North Randall, O. 





W. J. Andrews added to his string 
at North Randall, O., last week, the 
bay mare, Catherine Vincent, by St. 
Vincent, 2:13%, dam, Miss Mar Cas- 
pio, by Mar Caspio. 





The sixtieth annual Bloomsburg, 


Pa., Fair will be held Oct. 6, 7, 8| 


and 9, and the racing feature will be 
@s strong as ever, The veteran sec- 
retary, A. N. Yost, is still at the helm. 





Jacob J. Simmons, the well known 
Philadelphia horse dealer. has struck 








OBSTIPATION IN HORSES, 





Judging by the number of cases of 
fatal obstruction of the bowels in 
horses that come to the notice of the 
veterinarians of the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, there must be many 
thousands of dollars lost to farmers 
every year from this cause. And this 
is a condition that might easily be 
prevented. 

In the winter time the roughage is 
dry and succulence must be provided. 
A horse with good teeth and fed al- 
falfa, timothy, bluestem, or other well 
cured hays, combined with grain and 
plenty of water, will seldom be af- 
fected with impacted intestines, but 
a ration of straw, or bleached al- 
falfa stems picked up in the fields, 
combined with a low vitality, cold, 
poor teeth, and only snow or other- 
wise limited amount of water, will 
furnish conditions which make fatal 
obstruction of the bowels possible. 

The poorer the feed the more an 
animal must eat, and a ration of 








THE ROAD DRAG. 


& good prospect in Aronwald, by Wal- 
nut Hall. A mile in 2:19% on his 
first start shows the caliber of the 
horse. 





Eddie Haywood's stable at the 
North Randall track was increased 
last week by the arrival of the bay 
trotting gelding, Barb Cord, 2:18%4, 
by Silk Cord, dam Miss Barbee, 
2:21%, by Wilton, 2:19%, 





Kitty Burgess (dam of Walter Co- 
Chato, 2:04, and Patchen Forrest, 
2:26%4,) by Patchen Wilkes, 2:29%, 
dam Isabel, by Belmont 64, has been 
purchased by Henry E. Ward of Pitts- 
burgh, from John L. Snyder of 
Springfield, O., and will be bred to 
Elk McKinney, by McKinney, 2:11%4. 





Zellica (dam of Dan 
1:53%,) by Wilkesberry owned by 
Dan Messner of Oxford, Ind., has 
been bred to Red Flexo, 2:16%, son 
of Kentucky Flexo, 2:18%, he by 
Flexo, 2:14%, by Young Jim. 


Patch, 





Cegantle, 2:16%, brown horse, by 
Tregantle, owned by David M. Look 
of Lexington, Ky., is the latest ar- 
rival at North Randall. Mr. Look 
has just joined the Gentlemen’s Driv- 
ing Club and will use Cegantle in the 
local matinees. 





Nettie, by Tom Corwin, the dam of 
Sir R., 2:03%, died at Columbus, O., 
last Thursday in foaling a colt by 
Dwight Logan, 2:10%. She was also 
the dam of one other record pacer, 
besides several now in _ training 
known to be fast. 





Some of the best colt racing of the 
year should be seen at the Columbus 
Grand Circuit meeting this season. 
as both the Horse Review and the 
‘American Horse Breeder futurities 
will be decided there, and “as the 
meeting is not scheduled until late 
in September, the juveniles should 
be at their best. 





By the investment of $30 for raf- 
fle tickets, Samuel Godet, a store- 
keeper of Millville, N. J., was the 
lucky prize-winner of the trotting 
mare, Bertie Chimes, 2:17%, by 
Chimes, valued at $700. After the 
drawing Godet was offered $500 for 








straw or poor quality of hay does not 
furnish sufficient nutriments to make 
it possible for a horse to eat enough 
to support life. He eats inordinate 
quantities of this highly indigestible 
food, which produces distention, at- 
ony and finally paralysis of the bow- 
els, 

Most of these cases can not be 
treated successfully, but prevention is 
easy. After all it does not pay to 
keep animals unless one knows how 
and is willing to care for them from 
the day they are born.—George H. 
Glover, of the Colorado Agricultural 
College, 





ROARING. 





About the first question asked by 
a purchaser of a horse is, “Is his 
wind all right?” and how often does 
a purchaser discover when too late 
that the horse he has bought is not 
just right in his wind. How many 
fine racers that have started out with 
bright prospects, upon which the 
owners have built many air castles, 
which have all vanished through 
roaring. A horse takes cold, has a 
case of distemper, and when he re- 
covers the owner finds his wind gone, 
for when he takes him out to give 
him a drive he goes out all right, but 
when driven a mile or so, perhaps 
less, his breathing becomes noisy and 
hard, and makes a roaring sound, He 
has possibly seen roarers before, and 
he fears now he has one of his own, 
and his hopes are blasted, as he fears 
there is no cure for him. He would 
like to know what causes this and 
why it is so. 

Roaring is caused by an obstruc- 
tion to the free passage of air in 
some part of the respiratory organs, 
and in nearly every case of roaring 
the trouble is caused by paralysis 
of the muscles of the larynx, and al- 
most invariably it is the muscle of 
the left side of the larynx that is af- 
fected. In chronic roarers the sound 
is made when the air is drawn into 
the lungs, and it is only when the 
disease is very far advanced that a 
sound is made when the air is ex- 
pelled. 

When the larynx is in healthy con- 
dition the muscles dilate the aper- 
ture of the larynx by moving out- 
ward the cartilages and vocal cords, 





lages and vocal cords remain sta- 
tionary, when the air rushes in it 
meets this obstruction and the noise 
is produced. 

The paralysis of the muscles is due 
to a degeneration of the nerve that 
supplies them with energy. The 
muscles of both sides are not sup- 
plied with the same nerve, as there 
is a separate one for each side, and 
why the left side is the one most eas- 
ily affected is because it is much 
longer and more exposed to inter- 
ference than the right one. 

There is no evidence of any dis- 
ease of the larynx, except the wasted 
condition of these muscles, the dis- 
eased part of the nerve may not be 
near the affected part of the larynx. 
When a horse becomes a confirmed 
roarer medical treatment is useless, 
as it is impossible to restore the 
wasted muscle to usefulness, but a 
surgical operation in these cases has 
almost worked miracles; that is, to 
make an incision into the larynx and 
carefully remove this cartilage that 
now lies quiet, and is only in the 
way, and is a hindrance to a free 
passage of air to and from the lungs. 

By removing this cartilage the air 
passage is enlarged to its former size 
and air can again enter, Without 
striking any obstruction, the roaring 
stops and the horse again breathes 
with ease.—Western Horseman. 





SUPREMACY OF THE HORSE, 





According to the Horse Lover, pub- 
lished by the National Association 
Allied Horse Interests, the tide has 
turned towards the increasing use of 
the horse for pleasure, sport and in- 
dustry, and as the years go by the 
contention that the horse is indis- 
pensable in the field of transporta- 
tion will need no tabular demonstra- 
tion. 

Figures are presented which show 
that the increase in the number of 
horses in the United States in 1913, 
compared with 1912, was more than 
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also any Bunch or Swelling. No blister, 
hair gone, and horse kept at work, 


or Choke-down, can be , 











centrated—only a few drops freq om 
application. $2 per bottle delivena “a fot a 
Book 3 K free. going 
ABSORBINE, JR.,antiseptic linimentforms a #7 | 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Pai chang’ 
Varicose Veins, Ulcers. $1 and $2 a bottle was) 
dealers or delivered, Book “Evidence” ine week 
W. F. YOUNG, PD. Fis Temple St, Springfield, Magy few d 
: ———. Hi efore 
50 Embroidery Patterns Free j.7..;"'votueeon HE tivate 
trated farm magazine, we send 50 conan —so f 
ery designs and instruction book fr if you gad d 

send only 10c for three months’ trial gup. 
scription. Address, “The Country Home" thrive 
Dept. 313, St. Joseph, Missouri. ever 1 
= —— Wh 
seven times as great as was the ip most 
crease in 1912 over 1911. The falling has 0! 
off in number of licensed commen. short 
ial vehicles in the; city of New Yor care i 
in 1912, as compared with. the pr in inc 
vious year, was 169, or less than one prone 
per cent. In 1913 there was a gti] ial 
further decrease of 577, or sli Ear! 
more than two per cent less than the our hi 
number licensed in 1912. the sé 
Figures are given which would i, our fe 
dicate a possible falling off of th and b 
use of from 1400 to 1800 horses for Muc 
commercial purposes during the past a litt 
three years, in a community which result 
by reason of the immensity of its bus. oats? 
iness interests, would be expected to Last 
be among the foremost in exper. peas 
menting with any form of transpor- of the 
tation which gave symptoms of say ter pa 
ing time, even though at increase sulted 
expense. These figures are by n from 
means alarming to the horse inter pea g 
ests, and were it not for the almost line ¥ 
fabulous prices demanded for heavy was r 
draft horses of a high grade, it heads 
very doubtful if the number of com both, 
mercial cars in use would increas takes 
with expanding business as would the here { 
number of horses in use in th who i 
crowded streets of New York or Boe HM a, «, 
ton. I wou 
= from 
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bile besides. 


ou Want This 


*3000 TO *5000 A YEAR 


AND A BIG PERMANENT PAYING BUSINESS 


We want a good man in each community to work with us 08 
our-wonderful new plan. We want Special Agents everywhere 
to travel by automobile and handle our immense retail b 

and we equip these agents with latest model Ford Touring Cam 


This Offer is Open to You 


No matter who you are or where you live. Noexperience noc 

We teach you everything. Nocapital required. Everythingf 

Splendid chance to make $3000 to $5000 per year and get this autome 
Write us at once—today. Don’t put it off. Full details 





























































































of our plan, how to get started, etc., will be sent at once. Mache 
WILBUR STOCK FOOD CO., 02 Wichigan St, MILWAUKEE, WS. 
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BOYS! GET THIS RIFLE FREE!/§ :: 
* bens r 
This y 
= from } 
oy 
f 
. s 
Will Shoot 350 Times = they 
AUTOMATIC Without Reloading a 
REPEATER Boys—here is the Air Rifle you have ee 
Works Like always wanted—a real repeater that a 
~ 2 loads automatically just like a Winchester or ered y 
WINCHESTER a@ Marlin. Nearly 3 feet long, yet weighs with: 
only 2 pounds. Uses B B shot and shoots 350 times oa Whe 
out reloading. Will kill, at long range, crows, hawks, from 
all kinds of small game, such as squirrels, rabbits, etc. Barrel and all vor house 
parts made/of high-grade steel, handsomely nickel plated; stock of finely-po No 
black walnut. This splendid Ribe is just what you need for target precios a first, 
powder—no danger—yet it will shoot almost as hard and as far as a regu tee insect 
caliber cartridge rifle. It is the safest and most powerful air rifle ever inven i weet 
SEND NO MONEY! Just your name and address, and we will mall 7os thei 
* free and postpaid, 20 large beautiful pictures © @- rT! 
distribute among your friends on our grand 10 Cent Offer. Then send Us is lice, a 
$2.00 collected and we will ship you absolutely free this 350-Shot Repe® a in coa 


Air Rifle to pay you for your work. Remember, you risk not one penny, - the F 
take back all pictures if you cannot dispose of them. We guarantee to refun 

$2.00 if you are not more than delighted with your Rifle after you receive 
like, as an extra gift for promptness. © 


give 40 magnificent post cards—no t 
your name today. 
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A postal card will do. 


People’s Supply Co., Dept. R. W., 716 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, 
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they are. 


for, are 
after the grain is cut, 


PRICKLY PEAR NOTES. 


Biitor Rural World:—We are com- 
wed. after nearly eight weeks of 

jy weather, by the thought that 
might be much worse with us 


Meadows, except where well cared 
about worthless, while pas- 
are barer than a grain field 
Corn is 


d. gas well as it coyjd and prob- 
nt for shly better than we would if we ex- 
, Knot ged places. A good deal of corn 
a bottle gs not planted till after the first 
nce" week in May and the rains stopped a 
afi, jw days earlier. What was planted 
alle jefore the first of May and well cul- 
roduce aur is fine. Peaches are lonesome 
ro _so far apart. Blackberries are few 
ree, if yoy gd discouraged, but brush and poke 
7 ao ihrive like green bay trees. Did you 
ever notice a time they didn’t? 
= Wheat is good and clean, for the 
3 the in most part, though a good deal of jt 
e falling has only two grains to the mesh, and 
‘omamers. short heads. Methinks a little more 
ew York gare in sowing would have paid much 
the pre jn increased yield, but you know how 
than one e man is to try a‘ great big job 
3 a still fia burry than a smaller one right. 
slightly Earlier in the season the timber on 
than the our hills helped bring in money from 
the sale of railroad ties and most of 
rould in, gur farmers have wheat, so we trust 
f of the and hope—and work. 
rses for Much land was planted to oats and 
the past alittle slim pasture is the general 
Y which, esult. What can take the place of 
its bus. oats? 
ected to Last fall, after rye was cut, stock 
experi- peas were sowed on the poorer part 
LTanspor- of the field, and cane seed on the bet- 
} Of Ba. ter part and a good yield of hay re- 
ncreased : 4 
owe sulted, but the wheat just lately cut 
‘3 an from that field yielded well on the 
pea ground, while you could see the 
e almost line where the cane began (to what 
or heary was rich ground last year) and the 
on heads dwindled in size and number 
we Oe both, and hard ground cane certainly 
ncreas takes the cake for spoiling ground 
fr here, though I have heard of one man 
om who insists that cane frequently (on 
; OF the same ground) improves his land. 
I would like to see his land, being 
eaensene fom Missouri and needing to be 


shown. 


Yote may be cast. 








Report indicates that a vote will be 
taken in the House on the Prohibi- 
tion amendment on July 6, when a 
Majority is likely, but please write 
your congressman_urging him to vote 
ity so that the needed two-thirds 


I would doubt hard times and slim 
tops, judging from puffed wheat and 
puffed rice, which sell at $16 and $32 
per bushel, except in the far West. 
Count it up and see—6 ounces net 
it package, rice 15c and wheat 10c. 

Reminds us of old Ferd Shumacher, 
Whose son paid their tailor $20 and 


ey told him to sell the old man a $30 
ywhere Overcoat for $10. A few days later 
business the prudent father proudly announced 
ng Cars that he had made $2 by selling his 
1 Overcoat to a friend for $12. Young 
d gave up reforming his dad’s 
essary, tress. Prudence is a good thing right- 
ae y managed, but you can’t teach any 
Ul details me a new trade in a hurry, Shu- 
Macher knew cereals but not clothes. 
(EE, WIS. RALPH T. HOYT, 
Oregon County, Mo. 
ey ‘ 
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When cleaning up after the 
and also after giving the 


remain 





ered 


trom 
house 


Up and kept in the flock. 


. 
Be 


other places, 








sitting 
laying 


new nests, burn all the old nests. 
will help greatly in keeping free 
lice and disease, as the old nests 
ie sure to have a few lice and per- 
some disease germs in them. 


If 


seattered around the 
Memises and the hens are allowed to 
h them over, you may be sure the 
and disease germs will be gath- 


nm you add to your flock fowls 
keep them in a 
by themselves for awhile at 


. No . 

i oa Be liberal in the use on them of 
ted. = t powder. Rub some coaloil and 
1 08 Set oil mixed into the feathers on 
or T heads and throats pp kill the head 
cating h and soak their feet and legs well 
rey | so mloil to be sure they are free from 
We a esite that causes scaly legs. 
s them under observation for a few 


days, 
are 
Tun with the flock, 


80 that you will know that they 
| gd well before allowing 
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AND 41 EXTRA ARTICLES 


DESCRIPTION 


We have given a great many of 
these dinner sets to readers of our 
big farm paper. But we are not 
satisfied—we want to distribute 
a great many more of these 
magnificent 33-piece dinner sets—and 
you can have a set if you only make 
up your mird to read this announce- 
ment. These are not ordinary prem- 
ium dishes—they are made of pure 
white ware that will last for years 
with ordinary care. It only requires 
a few minutes every now and then, 
and this magnificent set of dishes be- 
longs to you. 





The Complete Set Consists of: 
large plates. 

teacups. 

saucers. 

butter patties. 

fruit or cereal dishes. 

deep vegetable dish. 

large meat platter. 

large cake or bread plate. 


HHH AAAAD 











Every piece in this large 33-piece 
dinner set is of high grade material, 
perfectly white, and large enough to 
please the most particular house- 
keeper. 

The design on each piece is made 
to our special order and the red roses 
with the green fcliage is so real that 
they seem to only lack their natural 
fragrance, The edge of each piece is 
finished with solid gold trimmings— 
the kind that positively won’t wear 
off. Our dishes are prepared by a 
secret process; the delicate enamel 
finish on each dish will not graze or 
get streaky when washed. Indeed, 
your dishes will be just as white and 
clear in a year from now as they are 
the day you receive them, provided 
you take ordinary care of them. 

If you could buy these dishes from 
your local dealer they would cost you 
so much money you probably would 
feel you could not afford them. But 
they are not for sale—they aré made 
to our exclusive order by the best 
known pottery is America, the Owen 
China Company of Minerva, Ohio, and 
each dish bears the trade-mark of 
the Owen China Company, thus guar- 
anteeing them to be genuine Owen 
Chinaware. You will find Owen 
Chinaware for sale in only the best 
stores—but our special rose design is 
made only for our big family of 
friends and subscribers. 


SEND NO MONEY--- 


Be the first person in your neigh- 
borhood to get a set of these magnifi- 
cent dishes. Sign the coupon below, 
right now, and mail it to me today, 
and I will send you one of our large 
sample needle cases, containing 115 
of the very best needles in all useful 
sizes. We will also send you a picture 
of the dinner set showing the dishes 
in all their brilliancy and handsome 
coloring. 


Every woman needs needles, and 
when your neighbors see this splendid 
great big needle case, they will want 
one just like yours, If they like it, 
tell them that they can have one of 
these large needle cases if they will 
hand you 25 cents in connection with 
a SPECIAL OFFER which I will write 
you about when you sign the coupon. 


You won’t have a bit of trouble in 
getting 16 of your neighbors and 
friends to accept this special offer, 
and after you have collected 25 cents 
from each of them the set of dishes 
is yours forever. You can do this 
favor for us during your spare time. 
The children can help you and they 
will be glad to do so. Hundreds of 
successful dish earners have earned 
their dishes the same day they re- 
ceived their needle cases, 


Write your name on the coupon be- 
low, right now—and mail it to us to- 
night, quick—and you will receive our 
easy plan by return mail which will 
tell you all about our wonderful 
dinner set and 41 extra gifts, which 
we give for promptness. 


You have nothing to lose—but 
everything to gain. I take all the 
risks and trust you with the needle 
¢ases, because I know after you get 
my complete outfit and see the beauti- 
ful colored picture of the dishes, just 
as they will look when you take them 
ou? of the box as the lady is doiag 
above, you will be as anxious to get a 
set as she was and equally as pleased. 
You will be surprised, astonished, at 
the ease with which you can earn this 
dinner set. 


The first thing to do is to send me 
your name on the coupon and the 
whole outfit, including needles, col- 
ored picture of dishes, ful} instructions 
for getting the dishes and 41 beautiful 
extra gifts, will be sent you by return 
mail, so you won't have to lose any 
time in getting started, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


Saint Louis, ¢ 


Missouri. 





41 EXTRA GIFTS 


The 33-piece dinner set alone will 
more than repay you for the little 
favor I ask of yous but we are going 
to give you a splendid set of 40 beau- 
tiful high-class souvenir post cards 
printed in may colors (no trash) ag 
an extra inducement for you to ke 
prompt. Even though you don’t com- 
plete your dinner set oréer the 40 
post cards are yours. 





But that’s not all by any means— 
we have an extra surprise gift that we 
will pack with your dishes, and which 
you will know nothing about until you 
receive them and open your crate— 
just like the woman above is doing. 
This surprise gift is a beauty—some- 
thing every woman will go into rap< 
tures over. I'll tel] you more about it 
when you send me your name. 


You take no chances in signing the 
coupon, because, if you get sick or for 
any other eason fail to earn the 
dishes, we will pay you well for wlaa 
needles you dispose of. 


I also include with each set of 
dishes my plan for paying the freight 
charges on the dishes. My whole plan 
is so simple and will take up so little 
of your time tat you can’t fail to 
earn a set of these dishes if you only 
make up your mind to do so, and sign 
the coupon below. 


Remember, the coupon starts every 
thing—sign it right now—quick, 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the sample needle case, picture 
of the dishes in color, and tell me 
all about your big offer. It is under- 
stood I am placed under no obliga- 
tion in signing this coupon. 





Name 
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From the Producer 


To 


EQUITY’S DEVELOPMENTS. 


Editor Rural World: Ten thousand 
Equity people want coal and if they 
buy individually they pay, gay, $2 per 
ton at mine; if they each’ want ten 
tons, the ten thousand would use one 
hundred thousand tons and if bought 
as one purchase it could easily be 
bought for $1.50 per ton or a saving of 
50 cents a ton or $50,000 on the whole 
amount. 

Now an average size coal mine in 
filinois will output about 2,000 tons a 
day, so you see two months would eas- 
ily output the 100,000 tons. This is to 
gay that 10,000 people would contract 
for this amount but let Equity coal 
buyers grow to five times more or 
50,000 people they could use ali the 
Coal themselves that an average up-| 
to-date mine would output in a whole 
year, for a mine must be idle part of | 
the time for repairs. 

So you see by centering your trade | 
to one mine you become the means of | 
the out-put of a mine and it is safe to | 
Bay this means power, business power. 
and business to both parties, so mnch 
80, that I believe Equity would be the | 
mine; be an Equity mine; that is, an 
Equity manager and pro rate back all | 
net earnings. But until Equity grows 
to these things it cannot do these 
things. 

We are in the contracting stage now 
and let us use our power that we may 
grow larger and become in a position 
for greater power. 

This same law applies to your farm 








produce, for let the world know about | 
100,000 tons of flour or 100,000 bbls. of | 


apples, etc., and you find and see and 
realize what organization means. It 


means everything good for mankind. | 


Let us use this means and be men. 
Virden, Ill V. I. WIRT, 





CO-OPERATION, 








‘An address delivered before 


the Farmers’ Congress, at 
Neb., February 7, 1912, 
@ commission man of Omaha, Neb: 
There is so much uncertainty about 
what is meant by the word 
eration,” or “co-operator,” that 
definition is needed, so that all may 
know what is intended when either 
term is used. Men may co-operate 
with each other by associating them- 
selves together and assisting 


purpose. 
co-operation may be found 
Farmers Congress where there is no 
commercial bond between members, 
no commercial interest to be forward- 
ed—only the mutual assistance rend- 
ered by public spirited men to secure 
results in many ways that shall pro- 
mote the moral and financial health 
of the nation. The Rural Life Com- 
mission is another illustration of co- 
operative effort, this time having a 
semblance of official responsibility, 
the members being appointed by the 
governor, but the efficiency of the 
commission depending almost entire- 
ly on the efforts of the men who re- 
ceive no pay for their labor—no re- 
muneration for their toil, except the 
consciousness of trying to improve 
conditions of life for this and succeed- 
ing generations. Members of churches 
co-operate for the moral betterment 
of society; kindred associations co- 
operate to secure legislation desired 
by all; and corporations are said to 
co-operate in securing the appoint- 
ment of judges whose habits of 
thought and whose environment are 
supposed to be a guarantee that the 
interests of the “co-operators” shall 
be “safe” in their hands. 

These and similar efforts at co-op- 
eration have been so common, that 
very many people have applied this 
loose phraseology when referring to 
commercial associations — perhaps 
also because, until recently, no legal 
recognition was given to co-opera- 
tion’ as ‘a ‘distinctive method of con- 
ducting business, and, therefore, 
large numbers: in- Nebraska have im- 


agined they were “co-operating” in: 


the 
Nebraska Rural Life Commission and } 
Norfolk, | 
by C. Vincent, | 


“CO-OD- | 
a 





one | 
another in the accomplishment of any } 
An instance of this kind of | 
in the} 





the Consumer 


themselves together in the transac- 
tion of business, acting along the 
lines of corporate organizations that 
were introduced with the formation 
of the state. 


This is not co-operation in a com- 
mercial sense. However, it is no crit- 
icism of these would-be co-operators 
to thus call attention to the distinc- 
tive features of true “co-operation.” 
Many of them have heard of the com- 
mercial success of co-operators in 
distant places, and they have attempt- 
ed to “co-operate,” in harmony with 
the only definition of that word that 
has been used in their communities. 
But, the time appears to be ripe for 
the introduction of a definition of the 
term, such that the existing confusion 
and misunderstandings may be re- 
placed by a clean-cut knowledge of 


| what is meant by commercial “co-op- 


eration.’ 

Briefly, then, co-operation is that} 
method of doing business under 
which the earnings, or profits, are 
distributed in proportion to the 


' transactions with customers, (instead 


of in proportion to the capital invest- 





ed). An illustration of pure co-op- 
eration 7 comprehended by all, 
would be a municipally owned elec- 





CUTTING CABBAGE. 


tric light and power plant, compelling 
all to participate in the capitalization, 
through taxation, and where the 
profits would be distributed on the 
basis of the amouht of power used, 
the distribution of profits being either 
in the form of a cash dividend, or in 
the form of reduced cost of power. 
The public school, a municipal water 
works plant, or any other municipally 
owned, or state owned, commercial 
enterprise, would be “pure co-opera- 
tion,” because all would share in the 
capitalization, through taxation, and 
all would share in the profits through 
reduced cost of service. However, 
this is not the co-operation § that 
should be covered by the proposed 
definition, for while it is co-operation 
in its clearest and simplest form, we 
have a different name for it—“‘muni- 
cipal ownership.” Society has not 
yet agreed that all sorts of business 
shall be conducted on the same basis 
as a municipally owned water system, 


(involuntary co-operation) and, 
therefore, it becomes necessary te 
define that branch of co-operative 


business enterprise which voluntarily 
associates together .the capital of 
large numbers of people, and which 
distributes the earnings or profits in 
proportion to the business of the in- 
dividuals with the association (in- 
stead of in proportion to the invest- 
ment of the members). It is not 
proposed by co-operators to ignore 
the invested capital—this is taken 
eare of in the economy of “co-opera- 
tion,” in the form of interest at an 
agreed per cent, which is classified 
as an “expense,” along. with salaries, 


business, when in fact they -were do-i rent, labor, or any other of the many 


ing nothing more than associating| forms in which legitimate expenses 

























































































may be presented. In the economy, | iy —— CO 07) 
therefore, of co-operstors, = ar en pen, eA) 
“profit” must mean that portion 0 Ve 7,” 
the earnings that remains after the LV 4 , wD ire 4 ~ 
payment of all expenses, including ey" 1 7 \ ly, os 
interest on the money invested, and Py 4 Ww) » 
a surplus to offset- depreciation, and | Ma, = 
it is the manner in which these sur- [ery : 
plus “profits” are divided, or dis- as AS 2 Fj y ac 
tributed, which determines whether i\\ thi 
the corporation or association is 
“capitalistic” or “co-operative.” If faa mor pcre at 
the profits are distributed as a flat mill ship it to youu approval al, freight pr a ses 
per cent on the stock, the concern ‘WRITE TODAY * “ 
is capitalistic, but if the profits are en el Cie tee * 
distributed in proportion to the deal- | Squaled for uke quality. ai 
ings of individuals with the associa- Ties, seater tae pet 
tion, the concern is “co-operative.” It be meg, tom pe, cyclo eat eos 
is “business” that makes the profits, bicycles ‘at halt wauat prices. A. lint loss 
and if “A” gives the concern ten times | °954,3553 (090 oar wanted in each town sil 210, 
as much business as “B,” he con- exhibit sample 1014 re roped oi oe yea 
tributes ten times as much to the | you andhow wecan doit, You % ie what aes 
profit fund, and in the distribution of | convinced. De met buy a bicycle. tires 0 call 
the surplus in that fund, he is en-| wgap CYGLE CO., Dept. x-70 CHICAR, Ik be 
titled to ten times as much of the re- $$ if 
mainder that is left after paying all! GERMAN SILVix wot 
expenses, as is “B.” a BAG to 1 
Having clearly drawn the line be- | 3 Oxidiscd FREE loss 
tween the capitalistic and co-opera- | Mg : embossed with handset’ of | 
tive systems, it next becomes neces- | } Freeh Bags are allt pres 
sary to note the “degrees” in “co-op- | § Very handsome. Gi _ der 
eration,” for “co-operators” are hu- | réligiousipie tares dt lie saat Sees 
man, and some of us are guided Dy | eon eod, You wth pide “wat 
selfishness to.a greater extent than} ful postcards as 2, extnaih rect 
is altogether creditable. The most | A postcard will do. | wea 
widely practiced and most successful TT ag hy ese. ¥ the 
method of co-operation is known as ‘: oi 
the Rochdale systeth, under which the | ~ - ee the 
profits in mercantile establishments rather than at an increasing aaa oy 
—e. g., hammers, shovels, clocks, nas 
farm machinery, eic., etc. Fait 
Equity places its organized patron- 875; 
age with the third class and helps all war 
concerned by placing more money in pal 
the second class to check the law-of cent 
diminishing returns. ame 
There is no other way to solve the 3 
thing except place producer in close ; 
connection with consumer. mod 
We all must be organized pro- dest 
ducers, also organized consumers. cent 
Equity is fast finding out that tre whe 
co-operation can soon do away é@b ‘ mod 
tirely with old money bags. When port 
producers co-operate fully, where is is 01 
there room for money kings? We rat 
must have laws that will protect the to ‘ 
honest worker from being held back 18 
by the idle money kings controling civ 
natural resources. been 
If you would like to buy of fhe Was 
producing farmer—write. ff you nun 
| would like to sell direct to consumer fron 
|—write. Equity has the only pla July 
that has ever proved a great success are 
here or abroad. 1864 
VIRGIL WIRT, only 
Virden, 111. acco 
num 
WAR IN ITS ECONOMIC ASPECTS— 139.4 
THE RICH GET RICHER, THE 
, : 
are paid to customers in the propor- POOR POORER. com 
tion of two-thirds to members and wast 
one-third to non-members. A differ- From the Literary Digest. the ; 
ent form of expression is sometimes! A. W. Ferrin discusses, in Moody’ | can 
used, when the trade dividend to non-| Magazine for May, the economic to ti] 
members is described as being “one-| meaning of war, since business met Bum. 
half as great” as that which is paid| “want to know what effects hostili phys 
to members. (It thus appears that} ties are likely to have upon commoé- ally 
even the Rochdale co-operators are a| ty prices, margins of profits, cost ered 
bit inconsistent, for in the last anal-| labor, rates of interest, prices o lack 
ysis, may it not be argued that the) stocks and bonds, and upon the pros pow, 
entire surplus profit belongs to him! perity of the country.” While pie “y 
from whom it was taken?) cise answers to any of these questions spor 
There are at least two states whose | could not well be made by any ome up | 
laws now recognize co-operation—{ Mr. Ferrin believes “it is possible @ to s 
Wisconsin and Nebraska. (It is said| obtain a comprehensive idea of te ther 
there are others, but I have seen no general effects of wars upon B per 
published text of laws in  othez/ ness.” In the course of his article i least 
states.) says: ther 
The definitions in these laws are| “General business is affected 7 oss 
found in Section 1783H-13 of the Wis-j| war principally through the dimimk) cost 
consin statutes, and in Section one| tion of the numbers of men en tron 
of Senate File 88—Nebraska laws of|in the production of wealth, gain 
1911. through the simultaneous increase toy 
the numbers not so engaged. peor 
EQUITY IN COST OF PRODUCTION. | is a double tendency to raise price) risin 
for along with the diminution of Di “7 
Editor Rural World:—In seeking| ducers there is a practical im hat 
to find out the laws of value, it fs|in consumers. Admittedly the numb teet 
convenient to classify commodities| of consumers is literally no large put 
according to the possibility of in-| but the amount of physical wealll the 
creasing their supply, as follows: either consumed or else destroyed com 
i—Articles ‘whose supply is  in-| the soldier greatly exceeds the sum, 
capable of imcrease, or whose pro-| consumed or destroyed by the civiliat. grea 
duction is monopolized—e. g., Ra-| As to effect upon the prices of ; puts 
phael’s pictures, or a patented article.| and commodities, our civil wat a stim 
2—Articles whose supply can be in-| fords an excellent illustration. cour 
creased, but at an increasing expense “The number of soldiers engaged g the 
—e. g. grain (when the law of di-| on both sides was about 3,136,000, 8% tota: 
minishing returns begins to act). the wages of men engaged in Me pers 
8—Articles which are practically| try then averaged about pers 
unaffected’ by the law of diminishing | Hence the annual average 1088 ‘t ing 
returns, and whose. supply can be in-| production of wealth, had allt Mon 
high 
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would. have been. about $945,- 
000. But there is doubtless some 


; duplication in the numbers of soldiers, 


“a, 


pesides this, a‘ great many ‘of 
were not in military : service 
than a small part of the four 
during which the war lasted. 


jf it be assumed that in 1863 and 1864, 


when the War was at its height, two- 
fhirds of the above total force was 
actually in the armies, the average 
ly loss in the production of 
gealth figures out about $630,126,000. 
“In addition to this loss resulting 
from the withdrawal of men from 
gainful eccupations, there is an im- 
mense loss representing direct money 
eost of the war itself. For the civil 
war this cost averaged about $803,- 
970,000 per annum for the whole four 
years, and in one year at least it 
exceeded a billion dollars. Theoreti- 
cally, the wages of the soldiers should 
be deducted from these losses, but 
jf one were striving for accuracy he 
would be obliged, on the other hand, 
to make an immense addition to the 
Josses on account of the destruction 
of physical property, and the de- 
preciation of business property ren- 
dered idle by the hogtifities: 
“Hence one may get atthe approxi- 


“mate total loss by adding to the di- 


rect cost of the war the loss in 
wealth production consequent upon 
the withdrawal of men from gainful 
occupations. Figuring in this way, 
the total yearly loss of the civil war 
may be estimated at about $1,433,- 
400,000. At that time the aggregate 
yearly income of the people of the 
United States was approximately §$3,- 
$75,000,000. Therefore, the annual 
war losses roughly estimated in this 
manner were equal to about 37 per 
gent. of the total yearly income of the 
American people. 

“What wonder, then, that com- 
modity prices rose? Here was a war 
destruction equal to about 37 per 
¢ent, of Our annual production; and 
when the supply of consumable com- 
modities decreases 1 per cent. from 
normal, the consequent rise in price 
is ordinarily 2% per cent. Upon this 
ratio of property loss or destruction 
to annual production of wealth, the 
tise in commodity prices during the 
civil war theoretically should have 
been about 92.5 per cent. In fact, it 
was more than this, for Dun’s index- 
number of commodity prices rose 
from 101.900, July 1, 1861, to 278.987, 
July 1, 1864. However, these figures 
are somewhat deceiving, becanse in 
1864 a dollar in currency was worth 
only about 50 cents in gold. On this 
account expressed in gold the index- 
number of the latter date was about 
139.493. 


“Thus the real rise in commodity 
prices was about 36.86 per cent. as 
compared with an annual property 
waste or loss of about 37 per cent, of 
the total yearly income of the Ameri- 
tan people. Prices did not respond 
to the decrease in the supply of con- 
Bumable goods, or to the waste of 
physical wealth as much as they usu- 
ally do, because the war had rend- 
ered the people so poor that they 
lacked their ordinary purchasing 
power. 

“In the present instance the re- 
sponse, however, is likely to be full 
up to the ordinary ratio. That is 
to say, for every loss of 1 per cent. 
there should be a rise of about 2% 
ber cent. in commodity prices; or at 


least there is no apparent reason why 


there should not be such a rise. By 
‘ss’ is of course meant the direct 
cost of war, plus the loss resulting 
ftom the withdrawal of men from 
gainful occupations. This Mexican 
Wouble is unlikely to impoverish our 
bople enough to prevent prices from 

ng in the usual manner. 

“This rise in commodity prices 


Raturally has a very stimulating ef-; 


upon general business. Or to 

but it more literally, the decrease in 
humber of wealth-producers, as 
‘ompared with the number of con- 
SiMers, diminishes the supply without 
Sreatly diminishing the demand. This 
Puts prices up, and the higher prices 
Stimulate production and trade. Of 
Course the aggregate production of 
the entire country is smaller, but the 
output is divided among fewer 

» 80 that each ome of those 
btsons, if he be a producer, is mak- 
i more money. In addition te his 
More ready sales of goods, and the 
er prices he receivés, it will be 





pointed out in a moment that he pays 
lower. wages, so that his profits are 
greatly enhanced. It is to be care- 
fully remembered, however, that this 
stimulus applies only to the produc- 
ers of goods and the proprietors of 
business concerns. 

“Because of this stimulus—which 
is limited in its effects to a small pro- 
portion of total pqpulation—business 
tends to become inflated during wars 
and stock prices tend to rise rapidly. 
As an example of this inflation, bank 
exchanges in New York increased 260 
per cent, from 1860 to 1865 while the 
War was on, whereas the gain for the 
five-year period just before the war 
was only 34.84 per cent., and for the 
corresponding period just after the 
war 6.82 per cent. Averaging these 
two periods, the normal gain in ex- 
changes at that time was approxi- 
mately 21 per eent. for each five 
years, and yet the increase during the 
war was more than ten times this 
amount. 


“The same tendency toward infla- 
tion shows itself with equal clearness 
in the movement of stock prices. It 
is practically a uniform rule that the 
rarket breaks badly in anticipation 
of hostilities, and starts to rise the 
moment war actually begins. 

“Most significant from the point of 
view of the humanitarian is the fact 
that war tends to bring about a gen- 
eral redistribution of wealth. It 
takes from the poor and gives it to 
the rich. So much wealth is con- 
sumed in hostilities that capital avail- 
able for the payment of wages is un- 
usually scarce. Such capital, instead 
of going into the industries of the 
country, is wiped out of existence in 
hostilities. Hence wages decline. 
From 1860 to 1865 the decline in 
wages per Capita was about 32 per 
cent, 

“Here we have a significant condi- 
tion. The war put the prices. of 
goods and commodities up 37 per 
cent., even figuring in gold, and it put 
wages down 82 per cent. Consider- 
ing the fact that wages constitute 40 
to 60 per cent. of the operating ex- 
penses of the typical business con- 
eern, this meant that net profits were 
increased just about fourfold. The 
man who produced something to sell 
got his labor cheaper and sold his 
goods higher; but the masses of peo- 
ple were impoverished. Partly be- 
cause of this impoverishment our 
consumption of sugar fell from 35.5 
pounds per capita in 1860 to 17.8 in 
1863; that of coffee from 5.79 to 2.24 
pounds; and that of distilled spirits 
from 2.86 gallons in 1860 to a half 
galion in 1865. There is nothing like 
war to make the rich richer and the 
poor poorer; and yet in times like 
the spring of 1898 it is the very 
classes of people who are to be most 
injured that clamor the most loudly 
for blood. 

“Another important point is the 
depressing effect which wars have up- 
on business long after hostilities 
have ended. The inflation of prices 
puts all sorts of industries upon an 
abnormal basis. That is fo say 
margins of profit are so wide that, as 
soon as peace is declared, there is 
one grand rush to produce goods. 
Overproduction naturally follows, and 
this in turn causes the prices of 
goods and commodities to tumble and 
wipes out the big profits. Incidental- 
ly it also wipes outa great deal of the 
capital newly invested in businesses 
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which can not pay except upon the | 
basis of high prices. After the civil 
war it took commodity prices 14 years 
to come down as far as they went up 
in four years. During that 14 years 
eccurred the terrific panic of 1878, in 
which stock prices fell 73.7 per cent., 
as compared with only 36.6 in the 
panic of 1907. 

“These depressing facts regarding | 
the civil war do not in any sense 
foreshadow similar events in the near | 
future. Wars are all of the same| 
kind, but between these two cases} 
there is a tremendous difference 
degree. In the present Mexican | 
trouble the loss and destruction of | 
earning power and wealth will of) 
course be incomparably smaller; but} 
the civil war well illustrated the gen- | 
eral effects of war upon business.” | 
FARM PRICES FOR POTATOES 48 | 

PER CENT HIGHER. 
| 

According to figures published by | 
the Bureau of Statistics (Crop Fore- | 
casts), in the recent Agricultural! 
Outlook, the prices of potatoes paid | 
to the farmer on May 1, 1914, aver- | 
aged 71.4 cents a Dushel, Which is | 
935 cents higher than the average | 
price for May 1, 1913, or a gain of 
about 48 per cent. 

In Maine, where the price this year 
was 64 cents, there was a gain of 24 
cents per bushel over the price of] 
May 1, 1913; in Vermont, with a gain | 
of 10 cents, the price was 77 cents. | 

| 
| 


in | 








In Massachusetts there was a gain 
of 21 cents, New York 23 cents’, New 


Jersey 13 cents, Pennsylvania 27 


cents, West Virginia 30 cents. In 
Virginia and North Carolina there 
was an increase of 4 cents per! 


bushel, the prices on May 1, 1914, in 


those states being 88 cents and 97 | 
cents, respectively. South Carolina | 
and Louisiana were the only 


showing a decrease, but with a de- 
crease of 14 cents in South Carolina 
and 10 cents in Louisiana, the prices | 
this year were $1.31 and $1, respec- | 
tively. In Mississippi, where the gain | 
was 7 cents, the price was $1.12, and | 
in Alabama, with a gain of 3 cents, 
the price was $1.18. 

In the central states the increase in 
price per bushel ramged from 24 
cents in Wisconsin to 36 cents in In- | 
diana. In South Dakota there was a | 


states 
| 





gain of 41 cents at a price of 771 


~ == | 





cents; in New Mexico, with an in- 
crease of 40 cents, the price was 
$1.10. The states where the prices 
were lowest were Idaho, Washington, 
ami Oregon, with gains of 18 cents, 
10 cents, and 17 cents at prices of 


| 48 cents, 42 cents, and 37 cents, re- 
| spectively. 





IOWA SUNBEAMS. 

The wealth and beauty of that grand 
old Hawkeye state, Iowa, was again 
clearly or forcibly brought to our at- 
tention in a recent trip through Jones, 
Linn, Johnson, Iowa and Poweshiek 
counties. All nature seemed at her 
best, and robed ip her costume of the 
season, she appeared even more at- 
tractive and winning than ever. 

The fields of corn, oats, grass, barley 
and wheat were actually a sight to be- 
hold. The corn was up to the aver- 
age growth for this season of the year, 
of excellent color, a good stand and 
quite free from weeds. The small 
grains above mentioned were all nice- 
ly headed out, straw of good length 
and withall a promising yield for all 
of them, and the saméistrué of tini- 
oth¥ and clover. And the pastures, 
they were a delight to the eye, for in 
many places we observed the stock 
feeding therein were “knee deep” in 
grasses, and to say that the hogs, 
sheep, cattle and horses were ali in 
healthy and excellent condition is al- 
mest superfluous. One large field was 
pointed out to us as having produced 


| 90 bushels of corn to the acre last year 
j}and now containing as fine a tract of 


oats as ever grew. 


Vegetables of all kinds also gave 


| promise of excellent yields; and small 


fruits wore likewise to be seen in 


| abundance. 


The trip tended to make us more 
proud than ever of our native state, 
but we could not keep back a feeling 
of sadness as we thought of those oth- 
er districts where drought and the 
army worm and chinch bug appear to 
have wrought utter failure among 
their crops. Why, oh why cannot some 
remedy be devised that would relieve 
or overcome these difficulties and that 
right speedily—for the same misfor- 
tune seems to overtake them year after 
year in practically the same locality. 
A different system of farming and gar- 
dening must at least be devised. 

Jones Co., Iowa. OLD HICKORY. 
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APPLE GROWERS’ MEETING. 


Editor Rural World: The June 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Ap- 
ple Growers’ Association was held at 
Saverton, Mo., the chief attraction 
there being the notable Dalton or- 
chard which is prolific in all pertinent 
points in the cultivating and caring 
for apple trees. 

In cordially welcoming the goodly 
number attending the meting, Col. 
Dalton disclosed a bit of history that 
was new to the hearers. He spoke 
of the origin of Saverton, explaining 
how it became to be an older town 
than its near neighbor, Hannibal. 
There were buildings and stores in 
Saverton when there was but one 
building, and that constructed 
from logs in Hannibal. Saverton was 
a port of entry for northeast Missouri, 
and in early days was one of the most 
important steamboat landings on the 
Mississippi river. The site of the town 
was founded on land invested in a 
clouded Spanish title, which it took 
long years to quiet. In the meanwhile 
Hannibal, without such encumbrances 
forged ~ rapidly ahead. Col. Dalton 
could not account for naming the town 
Saverton, but a pioneer woman pres- 
ent thought the name came from the 
slogan, “Save Our Town,” when Han- 
nibal appeared as its formidable rival. 
H. C. Cupp, of Payson, Ill., president 
of the association responded in fitting 
terms to the welcoming address. 


ed to advantages of imparting more or 
less moisture he was convinced that 
there is a greater prevalence of all 
kinds of insect pests this season than 
has been known during the past 35 
years. Besides injurious insects in 
orchards are the enemies of the gen- 
eral farmer, such as the Hessian fly in 
wheat fields and the army worm in 
meadows and cornfields. In the south- 
ern part of Adams county, [llinois, 
there have been instances where army 
worms have destroyed fields of grain 
jin a single night. . 

Paul C. Stark and W. Stark Forgy 
of Louisiana, Mo., told of devastations 
of army worms in their section of the 
state, citing instances where farmers 
were obliged to make trenches around 
their fields, and saturate them with 
|oil to stay advances of their arch 
enemies. In some instances when 
trenches received large collections of 
worms they were “crushed beneath 
running rollers. 

As to outlook for apples this year, 
| it was generally conceded the crop of 
| Jonathans would be the lightest since 
; 1898. Jonathans are the leading and 
| most profitable variety grown in the 
Dalton orchard. An annual income 
of $500 per acre is always anticipated 
from this source. Col Dalton says the 
loss of the Jonathans this year means 
a deficit of $15,000 in annual returns 
of the orchard. This result was part- 
ly anticipated, as it is an off year for 
Jonathans, where they bore well last 
year. Other varieties were reported as 
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Lightning-Proot, Fire-Proof, Rust-Proof, 
Rot-Proof Galvanized Steel Roofing 
Lasts As Long As the Building Stands 


That’s the kind of a roof you want to invest 
your money in, isn’t it? 
All roofing you have ever bought had three 
cost prices—the first cost per square laid on 
the roof—the cost per year for up-keep— 
the cost of property damage by leaks. eee 
Here, then, is real roofing economy. @aaeasee 
Once you have purchased and laid wy ae 
Edwards Tightcote Galvanized Stee] Gizaliaaiaaina 
Roofing your roofing expense for that 
building is at an end for all time. 
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vice, as long as building stands, Always beautiful in 
appearance. Guaranteed Fire-proof, and Lightning. | 
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Steel Shingles 


Proof. Reducing the cost of your fire insurance, 


Edwards Exclusive Tightcote Process 
Makes Rust-Proof Roofing 


The Edwards process of galvanizing 
makes the zinc spelter practically one piece with the 
steel. No ordinary galvanizing can compare with it. 
Each and every Edwards Metal Shingle, Metal Span- 
tsh Tile, each sheet of Edwards Reo Steel Shingles, 
Grip Lock Roofing, Pressed Standing Seam or Roll 
ques is dipped = a bath —— zinc, one ata y 
is assures a uniformity. e edges are galvan- 
timeafter the metal has been stamped and resquared. Spanish Mesa! Tie { 
ized as heavily as the sides. Not the space of a pin-point on the steel is 


As marked drought met eyes of vis- 
itors on every hand, it naturally be- 
came the chief topic for consideration Secretary Handly spoke of the pur- 
and discussion at the meeting. It was! poses and work of the apple advertis- 
readily recalled there were nearly 100 | ers of America of which Louis Erb of 
consecutive days of drought last year, } Cedar Gap, Mo., is president, and U. ! 


being satisfactory with promising 
harvest. 





but the dry period did not commence 
until June 1. This vear the drought 
showed the force of its presence early 
in May. While the drought affects all 
trees disastrously it is especially se- 
vere on young trees not yet sufficient- 
ly rooted and grounded to obtain mois- 
ture in digging down to necessary 
depths. 

It was advised wherever straw was 
available to mulch the young trees and 
in fact all orchard trees. Such work 
should be done even with favorable 
indications of rain, as the straw would 
absorb falling water, storing it away 
for future use. Care should be taken 
in mulching with straw not to make 


homes and breeding places for mice, | 


injurious pests in all orchards. Col. 
Dalton thought prevailing dry seasons 
would revolutionize the system of cul- 
tivation in all orchards, as there would 
be an apparent necessity for deeper 
digging in all orchards in efforts to 
strike sources of moisture. C. H. Wil- 
liamson of Quincy, representing very 
large orchard interests, said the story 
of moisture could be told in three 
words: “There is none.” It was the 
consensus of opinion of those present 
that a power cultivator digging deeply 
should be used in dry seasons and that 
a drag should be attached in the rear, 
smoothing and beating down the loose 
upturned soil, thus forming a dust 
mulch. The advantage of a good dust 
mulch could not be too highly estimat- 
ed. 

Contrary to the custom of most of 
the Missouriapple growers, Col. Dal- 
ton believes in high-headed trees, per- 
mitting horses when cultivating to 
pass beneath the lowest limbs. While 
his methods are criticised by many 
other orchard men the sequel shows 
he scores more and better points along 
all lines of success than the great ma- 
jority of apple growers. 

J. S. Smith, a successful orchardist 
near Hannibal, Mo., is a firm believer 
in the theory of low heading. The 
lower limbs of the trees brush against 
the ground without injury to the 
fruit and under such umbrageous 
branches he never fails to find moist- 
ure at all times. At latter part of 
each season he sows something in the 
nature of soy beans or cowpeas for 
further protection as cover crops. 

President Cupp advised more fre- 
quent sprayings during dry periods. 
During the protracted drought of last 
year he sprayed his orchard through 
all of the summer months. At each 
spraying he estimated that every tree 
was given not less.than a half barrel 
of water conferring best benefits as at 
time of harvest there was a wide dif- 
ference in results between the sprayed 
and unsprayed trees. 

C. H. Williamson of Quincy, is also 
an earnest advocate of spraying. Add- 


Grant Border of Baltimore, Md., sec- | 
retary. He advised all growers to. 
come in touch with this helpful organ- | 
ization and also to adopt its co-opera- ' 
tive stamp system, which would be de- 

cidedly to the advantage of growers in 

selling fruit in all markets. 

A communication from the manager 
of the Pacific-Panama Exposition was 
read, inviting the association to hold 
a meeting sometime next year in hor- 
ticultural building on exposition 
grounds in San Francisco, Cal. The 
invitation was promptly and unani- 
mously accepted. ' 

The secretary was directed to cor- 
respond with the managers of the ex- 
position, urging that elaborate prep- 
arations should be observed in cele- 
brating National Apple Day, which 
occurs on the third Tuesday in the 
month of October every year. With 
the large and great variety of the na- 
tional fruit from every apple belt in 
America that should be observance 
attracting world-wide attention. 

JAMES HANDLY, Secretary. 

Quincy, Ill. 
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IMPROVING THE DIRT ROADS. Pe. ati 


In spite of the fact that you some- 
times hear it said “The money spent 
on the dirt roads is wasted,” the truth 
remains that in this and every other 
county the condition of the dirt roads 
is steadily improving, compared to a 
few years ago. 

Colman’s Rural World has given 
much space to boosting for better 
roads and the driving over the roads 
of this county brings a feeling of 
pleasure to see the advancement of 
good roads and good roads sentiment. | 
Let us do our part well, every one of | 
us, this year toward better roads. 

“Good Roads Days” are -com-! 
ing again this season—the date is not 
yet set, but it is expected soon after 
corn plowing and harvesting are well ; 
over. Every county can be depended 
on to do its full duty. 
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It requires a most skillful feeder to! 
feed hogs just right about the time 
for marketing them. If the animals 
are fed too heavily, they get “off 
feed,” and will not consume sufficient | 
to insure the most successful gains: 
while, if they are underfed, practical- 
ly the same conditions result. ‘tn: 
case the fatteners begin to leave a! 
little corn after feed-time cut down 
on the amount of feed being given, 
till their appetites again become nor- sible investment. 
mal; if they begin to show signs of @uckly set up say 
wanting more feed, increase the, factory pricee— 
amount already given very gradually, 
to prevent any complications result- 
ing from the sudden change, 8 
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§ Breaking, Protects Nail Holes 


|i 


exposed to rain, snow, frost, acids or anything that destroys a steel roof, 


How To Test Galvanizing 
Take a piece of any other galvanized steel, bend it back and forth 


several times, hammering it down each time. You will then be able to 

flake off great scales of the galvanizing with the finger nail. 
test toa piece of Edwards Tightcote Galvanized Steel 
Rooting—you’ll find no flaking—not a space on the 


Apply this 


metal the size of a pin point exposed to rust. 
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Prevents Warping, Buckling or : 2 
Bes Vs ae 
—They Can’t Leak or Rust Weather Board S 


This device not only takes care of expansion and contraction so that 
an EDWARDS Steel Roof never warps, buckles or breaks, but it isso 
designed that nails are driven through the under layer of metal only= 
nail holes are protected from exposure—cannot rust. No specia) tools] 
or experience needed to lay it—any one can do the 
work—lay over old shingles if you wish. 
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Reo Steel Shingles ==: 
cost less—outwear three ordinary roofs and are ts: 
your joy and pride forever. A most beautiful roof. S 

No matter what kind of a building you haveinmind ¥ = Eave 
there is a style of EDWARDS Tightcote Galvanized \EREO oug’ 
Roofing exactly suited to your needs. We manufac- ¥y: 
ture and sell all of the many patterns of Edwards Reo 
Steel Shingles, Patented “‘Grip Lock”, Corrugated, Standing Seam 
Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, etc., painted or galvanized, and all other 
kinds of the best grade of sheet metal Building Material, 


Freight Paid Factory Prices 


This is positively the greatest roofing proposition ever made. 
You can’t afford to neglect investigation. All we ask is a chance § 
to prove to you that we do indeed offer the lowest prices ever a 
made on the world’s best steel roofing. Won't you write today 34 
We are the largest manufac- 4am 
Steel Roofing inthe world. We sell direct to you from the “a 
eg largest, most modern sheet-metal plant in existence. 

We save you all in-between middlemen’s profits. Because 1 t 

. of our immense purchasing power of raw materials—our 

wonderful manufacturing facilities and enormous out- i 
put, ovr prices are rock bottom. We prepay freight andg 

= give youa binding guarantee against lightning losses. & 


FREE—Our Big Roofing Book 


No matter whether your building is a corn-crib, 

, barn, shed or mansion. Don’t for an instant con- ¥j 
sider investing your money in roofing of any kind \¥ 
until you have received our Roofing Book, illustra- ; 

ting and describing every conceivable kind of = 
Sheet Metal Roofing and Building Material—and 
special offer and free samples of steel roofing. 
Postal or coupon brings FREE copy 

of Roofing Book No. 6395 


The Edwards Manufacturing Co., 
6345-6395 Pike St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
We simply want the right to 
prove to you that our prices 
are really the lowest ever 
Minne made on the World’s 
| i Best Roofing. Ask 
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H}| us to send you the 
Nila proof, which can 

| not be disputed, 
free and by 

mail prepaid. 


Largest Makers 
of Sheet Metal 
Buliding Ma- 
terial in the 
World 
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7 °° The Edwards 
ee 6345-6395 Pike St., 


ei" Please send me free sample 
freight prepaid prices and a free 
World’s Greatest Roofing Book Ne 
¥ : ee 
ao” 
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